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Within the Precincts, 


Wuat Fouiowep. 


APTAIN TEMPLE was 
‘not happy about the 


events of that evening. 
He had begun to grow 
very fond of Lottie, and 
he was not pleased that 
she should have “ made 
an exhibition of herself.” 
He went over it so often 
to his wife that Mrs, 
Temple learned the inci- 
dent by heart. There was 
in her mind, mingled with 
an intense silent interest 
in the girl who was like 
her own, a feeling of re- 
pulsion too, equally in- 
tense and silent, which 
joined with the opposite 
sentiment, and kept Lottie 


as constantly present to her mind as she was in the Captain’s talk. 
And, though it sometimes appeared to her that she would die of this 
girl, who reminded her at every step that she had lost her child, yet 
she could not check her husband’s ever-flowing, continually repeated 
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talk on the subject. Mrs. Temple thought this was all for his sake. 
Sometimes, in the bitterness of her loss, she would cry out that she 
loathed the very name of this other, who was so well and bright and 
full of life, while her child was dead and gone; but, notwithstanding, 
Lottie had gradually come to hold a large place in her life. How could 
she help thinking of her ? grudging her very life and brightness, repenting 
her grudge, praying God’s blessing on the girl whom she thus injured, 
avoiding her, fearing the sight of her, watching forher whom she feared ; 
how could it be but that Mrs. Temple, in her lonely hours, should think 
of Lottie? She was the confidant now of the old Captain’s regret. 

“T thought she was a sweet modest girl,” he said, shaking her head ; 
“ shy, even—as I like a girl to be—very like— ; my dear, I cannot bear 
a girl to make an exhibition of herself -——” 

“ But if there was no one to see her, and if you were in the dark?” 

“That is true, my dear; but if they did not see her, they heard her. 
Such a voice! I wish you had been there—but that sort of public use 
of it—and to have the confidence to sing when she was not asked!” 
Captain Temple shook his head. He seemed to have done nothing but 
shake his head since last night. 

“ Do you think that the more she has a beautiful voice, the less she 
should let it be heard?” said his wife. “Iam not so taken up with 
this Miss Despard as you are; but still I think you are unjust to her.” 

“ Perhaps I am unjust to her. How can I help being taken up with 
her? If you knew her as well, you would be taken up with her too. 
And I wish you did, it would be a comfort to you. In everything she 
does, her walk, every little gesture, I see something that reminds me—I 
know you don’t like to speak of it, my dear.” 

Mrs. Temple set her face like a rock while the old Captain talked 
on. He did nothing but speak of it, and she would not stop him. Had 
she not noticed the girl’s walk? When Lottie passed, Mrs. Temple 
turned from the window, feeling as if some one had given her a blow. 
Yet, what had she gone to the window for, but to watch for Lottie? and 
she was more just to her than was the old Captain, who could not bear 
any falling off in his ideal, who thought that a girl should never make an 
exhibition of herself, and did nothing for a week after but shake his head. 

The singing, however, made a great excitement in the Cloisters. It 
was only a select few who had been there to hear ; and they thought it was 
all the Signor’s arrangement, who had provided for them so. much 
greater a pleasure than they expected—or, rather, an additional pleasure. 
“Who was it?” everybody asked. Was it possible it could be little 
Rowley? But it was inconceivable that a mere child like that could 
have taken the contralto solo as well as the soprano. But was it certain 
that there was only one voice? The darkness was deceptive, and all the 
cireumstances were so unusual, so out of the ordinary. When you came 
to think of it, it could not be one voice. It must have been litile 
Rowley and Mellor, the big boy, whose contralto was famous. At that 
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distance and in the dark it was so easy to deceive yourself and think 
there was only one person singing. There was nothing talked about 
next morning but this wonderful incident, and both the people who had 
been there and the people who had not been there (who were piqued, and 
felt themselves neglected, as a matter of course) discussed it with the 
utmost excitement. Even before the hour of matins, old Pick, who 
was out upon his master’s business and Mrs. Purcell’s errands, was twice 
interviewed on thesubject. The first time it was Rowley, the tenor, who 
assailed him, whose boy was the first soprano, and whose rights were 
attacked. “TI should just like to know what the Signor is up to,” Rowley 
said. “ He's always got some new fad or other in his head. He'll have 
usallupnext into that organ-loft like a set of Christy Minstrels. Hanged 
if I'll go!” 

“ Anyhow, you'll wait till you’re asked,” said old Pick. 

“T don’t advise him to ask me. And, look here! I want to know 
who it was. If he’s bringing in somebody in the dark, on the sly, to put 
them boys’ noses out!—you never can tell what a foreign fellow’s up 
to. I don’t know a voice like that, not in the Abbey. If he’s smuggling 
in a new boy, without no warning, to take the bread out of folks’ 
mouths, by George, I won’t stand it! I'll go to the Dean about it! 
Tommy’s cried hisself hoarse. He couldn’t eat his breakfast, poor little 
beggar! and he’s got ‘Hear my prayer’ this morning. Hanged if I 

‘don’t think it’s all a scheme against me and my boy! That ain’t a 
child’s voice. There’s a touch of falsetto in it, if I know anything about 
music. Itwon’t last, not a month. I’ve heard them come out like that, 
that you could hear them a mile off, just before they break.” 

“Then you were there, Mr. Rowley?” said old Pick; “I thought 
there was only the folks from the Deanery there.” 

“T wasn’t there. Catch me in the Abbey when I’m not wanted! I 
have enough of it, practising and bothering from morning till night. 
The Signor’s very good for the organ. I don’t say nothing against 
that; but he don’t know much about Englishmen. You do no 
justice to your voice when you never give yourself no rest ; but he can’t 
understand that. I heard it outside. Pick, there’s a good old fellow, 
you know what it is yourself, and I’m sure we're always glad to see you 
when you look in at our little place. Tell us what’s up—who is it? 
Tommy will have to go in time. I don’t say nothing against that. But 
he’s not twelve, poor little beggar, and his voice is as clear as abell. He's 
fit to fret himself into a fever if they take the first solosfrom him. Tell 
us what the Signor’s up to, and who he’s got coming in? I say it’sa 
shame,” said the tenor, rising again into vehemence. “Them that is on 
the spot, and belonging to the place, and bred up in the Abbey all their 
lives, hanged if they should be turned out for strangers! I don’t see the 
fan of that.” 

“Tf you’ve done, Mr. Rowley, I think I'll go,” said Pick ; upon which 
Rowley swore under his breath that it wasn’t like an old friend to give a 
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fellow no answer, and that he didn’t know what he and Tommy had done 
to offend the Signor. To this old Pick made no reply, being himself 
extremely indignant not to know anything about the mystery in ques- 
tion. He had heard of no new boy—“ nor anything as is new,” Pick said 
to himself with warmth as he hurried through the enclosure which 
belonged to the lay clerks, where a great many people were at the doors 
and windows, and the excitement was general. It was natural that 
Pick should be indignant. So little as there ever was to hear or report 
within the Precincts, to think something should have happened under his 
very nose, in the Abbey, and he not know! The Signor was a good 
master, and the place was comfortable ; but there are things which no 
man can be expected to stand. Even Mr. John had not said a word 
about any novelty. If he had told his mother, then the housekeeper had 
been as treacherous as the rest, and had not breathed a word to Pick. It 
was a thing that no man could be expected to put up with. Here were 
two ladies now bearing down upon him, full-of curiosity—and that Pick 
should have to confess that he didn’t know ! 

“Oh, Pickering! you must know—who was it that was singing in 
the Abbey last night? A very extraordinary thing for the Signor to 
countenance. He did not ask ws; he knew it would be of no use, 
for neither my husband nor I approve of such proceedings; making 
the Abbey, our beautiful Abbey, into a kind of music-hall! I hear it 
was a lady: the very worst taste, and anything so unecclesiastical ! 
Women don’t exist in the Church—not as taking any part—but these are 
points which foreigners never will understand,” said the lady, with a sigh. 

“Tt was odd having such a performance at all, for a few privileged 
persons. I thought the Abbey at least,” said the second lady, “ was for all.” 

“Don’t go, Pickering; you haven’t answered my question. If I 
were you, being a man of experience, and having known the Abbey so 
long as you have done, I would give a hint to your master. You should 
tell him people here don’t like that sort of thing. It may do very well 
abroad, or even in town, where there are all sorts ; but it does not do in 
St. Michael’s. You should tell him, especially, as he is only half English, 
to be more careful. Stop a little, Pickering! You have not answered 
my question yet.” 

“ Beg your pardon, ma’am, but you didn’t give me no time,” said Pick. 

“Do not be impertinent, Pickering. I asked you a plain question, and 
I told you what I should do in your place. A man like you, that has 
been so long about the Abbey, might be of great use to your master. 
You should tell him that in England a lady is never suffered to open her 
mouth in church. I never heard of anything so unecclesiastical. I 
wonder the Dean does not interfere—a man of good Church principles 
as he is, and with so much at stake. I really wonder the Dean does not 
interfere.” ; 

“Oh, the Dean!” said the other lady; “and as for Church prin- 
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But just then there was a tremble in the air with the first movement 
of the matin bells, and, without compromising his dignity or showing his 
ignorance, old Pick made good his escape. He went home in any- 
thing but an amiable state of mind, and went straight to the kitchen, 
where Mrs. Purcell was busy, as was natural at this time of the day, 
putting all in order and arranging for the Signor’s dinner. The luncheon 
Mary Anne was quite equal to, but some one was coming to dinner, for 
whom Mrs. Purcell intended to exercise all her powers. Pick went in 
with a fierce glow of indignant animation, with his roll of commissions 
fulfilled and unfulfilled. 

“There’s no sweetbreads to be had,” he said, “till Saturday ; they'll 
" gave you a pair on Saturday, if you send the order with the man when 

he comes; but they’ll be six-and-six, if you think that too. dear. 
(Dear! I should think it was dear. How much 0’ that goes to the 
veal, I wonder, and the mian as fed it?) And as for game! you might 
as well go a-shooting on the Slopes; and what there is bringing its 
weight in gold. I wouldn’t give in, if I was you, to that fashion about 
grouse. It’s alla fashion. Nobody ever thought of grouse in my young 
days, and coming after they’ve eat everything as they can set their face to. 
What should they want with it? I’ve brought you the lemons. Many 
a man wouldn’t be seen carrying a bag o’ lemons all the way up the hill ; 
and everything’s kep’ from me, just because I’m too humble-minded, and 
“don’t make no stand, nor mind what I do.” 

“ What’s been kep’ from you, Pick?” said Mrs. Purcell, pausing in 
her work to look at him. Then she added, “ There’s beeri a deal of 
talking in the study. I’ve picked up a word or two about some woman, 
for they were going on about She ; and She—but whether it’s that Miss 
Despard, or who it is, John’s never said a word to me.” 

“1¢ don’t need a witch to tell that it’s a woman,” said Pick ; but he 
was relieved. ‘* That fellow Rowley’s been at me, and one of the ladies 
round the corner; but they both had so much to say that I got off, and 
neither the one nor the other found out as I hadn’t a notion what they 
were talking about,” the old man added with a chuckle. “It’s some 
new voice, as far as I can make out, as master has got hold of for the 
Abbey : and quite right too. Tommy Rowley’s got a pretty little bit of 
a voice, and he’s only twelve ; but some voices goes sooner than others. 
The ladies thought as it was a woman ; but that’s impossible. They were 
quite ina way. They said it was uneck—somethin or other—Dissent- 
ing-like, as I took it up—and that the Signor ought to be ashamed of 
hisself ——” 

“ Master ?” said Mrs. Purcell, opening her eyes wide; “ but I hope 
you didn’t stand there and hear them say any harm of the Signor ?” 

“They told me as I was to give him good advice,” said Pick, still 
chuckling ; “but all the same, ma’am, I don’t think as Mr. John 
should keep a thing from his mother. Where’s the young man as owes 
as much to his mother as that young man owes to you?” 
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“Not to me, to his own deservings ; he’s been a lad that has done 
credit to everyone as has been kind to him, Pick, and never forgets nobody 
as has been kind to him; but he’s not the young man he was. He’s lost 
all his smiles and his fun since he had that disappointment. I don’t 
wish Miss Despard no’ harm, but I wish she had been a hundred miles 
from here, and my John had never seen her. Young women have a 
great deal to answer for,” said Mrs. Purcell, with a sigh. 

“Young women haven't much to answer for, so far as 1’m con- 
cerned ; nor master neither, so far as I can see,” said Pick, going off to 
his work with a comfortable consciousness that, this being the case, it 
did not matter so much about Mr. John. 

But, if the community was thus stirred in general, words cannot tell 
the excitement that this strange incident created in the organ-loft. The 
Signor told Purcell after, that he could not tell what it was that made 
him go on when he had come to an end of the Pastoral Symphony, and 
play “There were Shepherds.” He had not meant to do it. He had 
intended to make the other the finale of his performance. There was such 
a feeling of night in it, the Signor said, the grass growing in the dark, 
and the stars shining, and the dew coming down. He meant to end 
there; he knew Mr. Ridsdale was a modern man and an opera man, and 
did not care so very much for Handel. Still he had meant to end with 
that ; but when it came to the last chords he was not his own master, 
and he wenton. As for Purcell, there was no need for anyone to tell 
him whose that voice was. Though he was at the moment helping to 
“blow,” he nearly compromised the whole performance by darting to the 
other side of the organ-loft and gazing down into the darkness to see her. 
Happily the other man who was there, the professional blower, was 
taken by no such vagaries and kept on steadily. ‘And I saw her,” 
Purcell said, “standing in the moonlight with all the colours of the rain- 
bow about her, like the nimbus round the heads in Mr. Clayton’s new 
window.” The young fellow was quite struck by this sight. He thought 
it must mean something : he thought even she must be relenting towards 
himself, and had taken this strange way of showing it. The Signor was 
greatly moved too, but he did not take that view of the subject. He was 
a true artist himself, and he knew that there are impulses which get the 
better of people who are of this race. He patted his assistant on the arm 
and told him not to build on it. But what then could it mean, young 
Purcell said? and it was difficult to answer. They both of them came 
down from their lofty gallery afterwards in great excitement, and the 
Signor, confused, received the enthusiastic thanks of his audience. “ What 
a pleasure you have given us!” they said; “you have been better than 
your word. What exquisite playing, and what an exquisite voice! You 
don’t mean to say that was a boy, Signor ?”—They asked the question, but 
they all believed, of course, that it was a boy. To think that little 
Rowley, because it was dark and nobody saw him, should have been able 
to sing like that! No one suspeeted the truth except Rollo Ridsdale, 
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who came up to the musician in the dark nave and gripped him by the 
arm, 80 that he hurt the sensitive Italian-Englishman whose nerves were 
all on the surface. “ Did you do it on purpose?” Rollo cried excited too 
—“T shall give up the opera and take to oratorios—did you do it on 
purpose?” “Did you do it on purpose?” said the Signor, who up to this 
moment had supposed in his excitement that Ridsdale’s coming must 
have had something to do with it. But after that question, which Rollo 
did not distinctly hear, the Signor changed his tone and hid his own 
astonishment, and accepted the applauses addressed to him on the admir- 
able device by which he had given his hearers a double pleasure. And 
Purcell and he went home with their heads full of a hundred conjectures. 
Who had brought her in? how did she know of it even? Old Wykeham 
had kept his own counsel—he did not know whether he might not be 
supposed to have taken too much upon him had it been known; and, 
though he heard the two musicians talking of this miracle, he threw no 
light upon it, which he might have done so easily. Who could have told 
her? who could have brought her in? Purcell could not but think that 
her coming was a sign of relenting, that she was thus making a kind of 
celestial intimation that all was not over. This raised him into a very 
ecstasy of hope. 

The Signor had other thoughts. He thought of nothing else all 
night ; thesympathy and comprehension of an artist filling his mind and 
driving away the almost dislike with which, after her rejection of his 
protégé, he had been disposed to regard Lottie. Whatever might happen 
to Purcell, here was something which had never happened to himself 
in’ his life before. No doubt it had been a sudden impulse, like that 
which had made her fly trembling and pale with excitement, from himself 
and them all, in the drawing-room of the Deanery. This time the im- 
pulse had been the other way, and she had obeyed it. -He had subjugated 
her by waiting her time, and, by what was much more pleasant to think of, 
the spell of his music, which had gone to her heart.’ Let it not be supposed 
that any sentiment about Lottie had begun to creep into the Signor’s 
heart. Young women, as Pick said, had little to answer for as far as he 
was concerned. He was all artist, and not much else; but, with a glow 
through his being which answered, let us suppose, to the high throb of 
satisfaction which goes through persons who talk about their hearts, he 
said to himself, “she shall not escape me this time!” He knew more 
of Lottie than Rollo Ridsdale did. And he knew that he could make 
more of her than Rollo could make of her. He could make of her much 
more than was dreamed of in Rollo’s philosophy. He knew what she 
needed, and he could give it to her. In his hands, the Signor thought, 
this simple English girl might rise to the level of the Malibrans, of the 
Pastas. There should be no one able to stand before her. It is to be 
feared he was thinking of this more than of the music as he played 
through King in F, which was the service for that morning. And he 
left Purcell to play the voluntary and stole out unobserved, though it was 
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indecorous, before the congregration had dispersed. He threaded through 











































the dim aisles and the cloisters, before Wykeham had time to.call atten- 8 
tion to him by hobbling after him with his jangling keys. He, like Lottie, s 
had resolved to give himself no time to think of it, to do it at once. ii 
Ridsdale !—What a vain fool he was, talking about giving up opera and a 
taking to oratorios ! What could he do with her, if he had got her? His d 
manager had rejected Lottie, and gone off after that voice at Milan. What I 
fools they all were ! and what would be the advantage to Ridsdale of having 0 
this voice untrained on his hands? What could he do with her? but there 0 
was nothing she might not do under the guidance of the Signor. v 
It was-still early when he reached the little house: Lottie had not 
attempted to go out this morning to see the Signor, she was too much 
shaken by her escapade of last night. How could she have done it? She, 
who had loathed the idea of becoming a singer! She had made a singer of 
herself by her own act and deed, and she felt the full meaning of what she 
had done. She had got up early, unable in her excitement to sleep, and 
tingling still with the consequences of this strange, unpremeditated, un- 
intended self-betrayal. What was it that had made her do it? She had T 
got her work, and she had placed herself near the window—not so near as h 
to be seen, yet near enough to be able to glance out and see anyone who tt 
might be coming that way. There were things to be done in the house, ” 
domestic operations of more importance than the needlework. But Lottie ck 
said to herself that they could wait—oh, they could wait! In the mean- i 
time what was best was, that she should be ready in case anyone called, 
ready to see anybody that might come over the road, across the sunshine, pe 
in the morning quiet. ‘Good night; but only till to-morrow ”—what m 
was it that had conveyed to her the consciousness that he was there ? co 
an The Abbey had been dark—she had not been thinking of him—certainly ¥ 
she had not known that he was looked for; and yet, what but the sense a 
that he was there would have made her do what she had done? She had re 
sung unwillingly, unwittingly, in spite of herself, because he was there. las 
It all seemed quite plain to Lottie. Heit was (she thought) who had first fo 
made her aware that this gift of hers was anything worth thinking of; he T 
it was who had first given her the supreme pleasure of consciousness, who he 
had shown to her the happiness she could bestow. Her voice (as sbe of 
thought), if after all it was really worth anything, if it was the thing Tt 
he thought it, the thing it sounded like last night—belonged to him. ek 
It was his spiritually ; he had discovered it, and revealed it to herself. hit 
She had not been aware what she was doing ; but unconsciously it was to me 
him she was singing, when her voice escaped from her: it was a wel- " 
come to him—and he had accepted it as his welcome. Lottie gave a = 
glance from her window, and thought she saw some one coming across ths 
the broad sunshine in the Dean’s Walk. Her heart gave a louder beat; om 
—he was coming. She made no mystery now about it, the prelimi- ; 
or 





naries were all over. He came for her—who else? he had never con- 
cealed it; he had come for her long ago, She could not tell how long ago 
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it was since he had first caught a glimpse of her at the window. Always 
since then it had been for her that he came: content at first to watch out- 
side her window ; then, with a lover's ingenuity, finding out ways of meet- 
ing her ; then venturing, bold yet timid, always reverential, to her homne— 
and now at length what was coming? He wascoming. And she had with- 
drawn the veil from her heart, and seen and acknowledged what was there. 
It was for him she sang: without knowing it, her heart had been aware 
of his presence ; and now he was coming. Lottie drew back in the shade 
of the great leaves which garlanded her window. The next moment he 
would be here-—— 
But it was only the Signor. 


CHAPTER XXVI.. 


Tue Foou’s PARaDIsE. 


Tue Signor came in with some suppressed excitement about him, which 
he concealed under an air of perfect calm, but which betrayed itself in 
the gleam of his eyes and the rapidity of his movements. He saw in a 
moment that he had bitterly disappointed Lottie, whose countenance 
changed as she saw him—changed from glowing expectation to that sudden 


-pallor and sickness of departing hope which seems io carry all the life 


out of a face. He saw it and he understood ; he had the quickness of 
perception which belonged to his Italian origin, and he had, as we have 
said, a great deal that was feminine in him—this among the rest, that he 
could divine and read the meanings of a face. He saw at once what it 
was, She had expected, not him, but another. The Signor was very 
sorry for Lottie. He had been angry, almost spitefully angry, about her 
rejection of his favourite pupil; but she had made her peace with him 
last night, and all her offences had been condoned. He was very,sorry 
for her. She had been looking for Ridsdale, and Ridsdale had not come. 
The Signor felt that he himself was a much safer and better visitor for 
her, but all the same he was sorry for Lottie. He bowed with a depth 
of respect which indeed he showed to all ladies. He was more of an 
Italian than an Englishman in this point; he was always ceremonious 
and stately to women, bowing to the ground, taking the hand offered to 
him reverentially, as if he meant to kiss it. This ceremony gave Lottie 
a little time to recover herself, and after all it was very early. The 
voluntary was still sounding from the Abbey (how had the Signor got 
away so soon’), and though fe had not appeared yet, that was not to say 
that he was not coming. She took her seat again with the colour 
coming back. 

“T do not know how to speak to you,” he said ; “ how to thank you 
for last night——” 

“Qh! so long as-you do not think me very presumptuous—very 
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bold. I—could not help it. It was the music that went to my head,” 
said Lottie, very tremplous, giving a hasty glance at him and then 
turning her head away. 

“It is just because the music goes to your head that I have such 
high hopes—Miss Despard,” said the Signor; “let bygones be bygones, 
won't you ? and let us be friends.” 

“ We never quarrelled that I know of,” said Lottie, slightly alarmed ; 
and, for his part, the Signor was confused, thinking of Purcell, of whose 
misadventure he had, of course, no right to know. 

“You were not pleased with me,” he said. “I did not worship 
your voice as some people do. I told you plainly that you wanted 
instruction. So you do still. Your voice is lovely, Miss Despard, and 
you have the soul of an artist. You can forget yourself. Little singers 
never forget themselves; they are always in the foreground seeing their 
own personality everywhere ; but it is very different with you.” 

Lottie did not say anything in reply. She felt vaguely that he was 
giving her praise, but she did not mind. Was that someone coming in 
below ? but it was only Captain Despard returning in after matins. The 
Signor, always so quick, felt again the flutter in her, and knew what her 
expectation was. 

“You were once very angry with me for making a—an application 
to you. You thought I meant to be disrespectful? Ah, no. I could 
not fail of respect to a lady, Miss Despard ; but I saw in you what I see 
still more clearly now.” 

“Signor!” said Lottie, rousing herself up to seize the opportunity, 
with a bewildered feeling that it was right to do it, that if she did not 
do it now, she never might: and finally that to do it might propitiate 
fate and make it unnecessary to be done—“ Signor—let me tell you 
first. I went to the Abbey yesterday on purpose to see you, to say to 
you-———ah, here is someone coming to interrupt us.” 

“Yes, there is someone coming to interrupt us,” cried the Signor 
almost bitterly ; this time there could be no doubt who it was; “ but 
first one word before he comes. You were coming to tell me that you 
consented—that you would be my pupil ?” 

She could scarcely pay any attention to him, he saw. What a thing 
to think of, that a girl like this, a woman with genius, should let an 
empty-headed coxcomb come between her and all that was worth caring 
for, between her and Art! She gave him a confused, half-guilty look 
which seemed like a confession of weakness, and nodded only in reply. 
Nodded ! when a proposal was made to her such as the Muse might 
have made to her chief favourite, when the gates of the Palace of Art 
were being rolled open wide to admit her. In that moment, Lottie, all 
pre-occupied by the advent of a mere man of fashion, in music not more 
than a charlatan, in honour not much to brag of, gave her consent to 
the arrangement which was to fashion her life by—a nod. Heaven and 
earth ! what a demonstration of female folly! Could the Signor be any- 
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thing but vexed? He could hardly restrain his impatience, as Rollo 
came in, all eager and smiling, easy and cordial even to himself. The 
Signor, though he was as innocent of sentiment as old Pick, looked like 
nothing in the world so much as a scared, jealous, and despairing lover, 
watching, in spite of himself, the entrance of the conquering hero, for 
whom all the songs were sung and all the welcomes said. 

“I might have known I should find Rossinetti here,” said Rollo, “as 
he is an earlier bird than Iam. ‘Where could we all flock this morning 
but here? You have been thanking Miss Despard for her divine singing 
last night. My life, what singing it was! I have never heard anything 
like it. Miss Despard, I have come to anpounce to you my conversion. 
I abjure opera as I abjure the pope. Henceforward Handel is my creed 
—so long as you are his interpreter,” he added, sinking his voice. 

“Yes,” said the Signor. “‘ Miss Despard will sing very well if she 
works ; but we are far yet from the highest excellence of which such a 
voice as hers is capable. I will take my leave now. Perhaps you have 
a‘friend who -would bring you to my house? that would be the best. 
No doubt I could come here, but if you will come to my house, my 
piano is a very good one, and that would be the best. Don’t think it is 
anything to be remarked, my pupils constantly do it. They bring a 
maid with them, or, if it is needful, I send for Mrs. , for my bouse- 

keeper. My young ladies are most unflatteringly at their ease with me.” 
“You are going to take lessons?” Rollo asked quickly. “I con- 
gratulate you, Rossinetti. My good fellow, you are a great genius, and 
I know very little, but I never was so envious of you before. All the 
same you know lessons are—teaching is—well, we must admit, not much 
more than a pretence in the present case. The habit of singing, that is 
all Miss Despard wants.” 

“You must pardon me that I don’t agree with you,” the Signor said, 
somewhat stiffly. ‘“ Miss Despard does not want flattery from me. She will 
get plenty of that by-and-bye; but she does want teaching, senza com- 
plimenti, and that she shall have if she will take it. It rests with her 
whether or not she will take it. If she does take it as I would have 
her do—then,” said the Signor, with a gleam in his eyes of suppressed 
enthusiasm, “ then I flatter myself- is 

Rollo was provoked. Though he was very sweet-tempered, he did 
not like to be crowed over in this way, and his pleasant hyperbole 
flattened out; besides, there is something in the presence of a young 
woman which makes men, ever so slightly pitted against each other, 
pugnacious. He laughed. “I see,” he said, “you won't flatter Miss 
Despard, Rossinetti, but you flatter yourself.” 

“T will send you word about hours,” said the Signor hastily. “I 
beg your pardon, I did not quite catch your last observation. Good 
morning, Miss Despard. To-morrow or after to-morrow I shall hope to 
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“ Good-bye, for the moment ; we shall meet later,” said Rollo, with a 
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smile and a nod, turning to open the door for his—not rival certainly, 
but competitor. He opened the door and closed it behind the Signor 
with quite unnecessary attention, his face full of suppressed laughter and 
malicious satisfaction. Rollo felt that he remained master of the field. 
He came back to where Lottie, agitated and happy, was sitting, rubbing 
his hands.with triumph. “The Signor is an excellent musician, but he - 
is a prig, Miss Despard, if you will permit the word; and now that we 
have got rid of him,” said Rollo, dropping into that other seat. beside her, 
“Jet me say——” 

What did he say? Lottie remembered most of the words for years and 
years. When she heard the sound of them again in other conversations, in 
sentences that had no relation to her, from other people, and even addressed 
to other people, she would hold her breath. Foolish girl ! they were well- 
worn words, such as perhaps every woman possessing such a gift, or even 
a much emaller gift than Lottie’s, has heard to weariness; but the most 
common approbation, which afterwards becomes the mere accompaniment 
and petty murmur of existence, one time in one’s life is divine—as he told 
her her voice was, as he let her infer she too was, and everything about 
her. Lottie was not used to anything like flattery. Even in the best of 
circumstances, fathers and brothers are seldom enthusiastic; and kind 
Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, though she had given her countenance to Rowley’s 
lessons, did not in the least conceal that she was bored by them ; and the 
tenor was a great deal too much occupied with his own voice, and the 
compliments that had been paid to him, to leave him much time for com- 
plimenting his pupil. It was true that the Signor’s wish to teach her 
was of itself the essence of flattery; but he never had given her any 
eredit for her singing, and always had seen the faults of it. So that it 
was Rollo who had first revealed to her that heaven of praise which is 
so doubly sweet to the neophyte when it is supposed to be not her excel- 
lence, but his love, which inspires it. Lottie had no defence against the 
enthusiasm, the admiration, the rhapsodies of her companion. If they 
were excessive, that was not because he was failing in truth, but only 
abounding in love. So she thought. The very atmosphere around her 
turned into happiness. Her eyes were dazzled with it. She could not 
look at him nor lift her face except in momentary sudden glances, so 
much was the air full of this suffused, subdued, but penetrating glory. 
And, strangely enough, though he did not feel half so much as she 
supposed him to feel, Rollo himself was moved by this something in the 
air which rayed out from her exquisite dawn of bliss and of love. He 
said naturally a great deal more than he intended—and, what was more 
wonderful, he felt a great deal more than he could have supposed 
possible—and without the least purpose or thought, dropped moment by 
moment deeper and deeper into that curious kind of rapture which is 
tolerably well expressed by the phrase, falling in love. Reason had 
nothing to do with it nor intention ; and he had not come here driven by 
a passion which was more strong than he was, as Lottie thought. But, 
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nevertheless, whether it was the magnetic influence of that sentiment in 
her which he had called forth without knowing it, and which now 
touched him with sympathetic life: or the more commonplace result of 
her beauty, and of their close propinquity, and her loneliness, and the 
generous impulse of protection and kindness that was in him : certain it 
is that all Lottie’s ideas of him realised themselves in the young man’s 
mind in the most miraculous way. He had always been, all his friends 
knew, ridiculously sympathetic all his life. Never before had it taken 
this precise form ; but then, never before had Rollo met with the same 
combination of circumstances. He had flirted with a great many people, 
and foolish girls who were not prudent enough to remember his younger 
brotherhood and impecunious position, had liked his company and been 
very willing to roam along the first beginnings of the primrose path by 
his side ; but nothing more than the lightest exchanges of sentiment had 
ever come to pass. And then he had believed of several women that 
they were “making a set” at him, and desiring to “catch” him. No 
degree of younger brotherhood, no amount of impecuniosity will prevent 
a man from thinking that some woman or other is trying to “catch” 
him; but never in all his life had Rollo come across a creature like 
Lottie, simply, solemnly, gratefully convinced that he was in love with 
her» Lottie had not been in love with him when she thought she found 
this out. But her certainty as to his sentiments had been absolute. 
* And now this certainty was realising itself. It was a very different 
thing from the love which points directly and, as a matter of course, to 
the natural conclusion. He thought of nothing of the kind. He did 
not choose her out of all the world, as Lottie thought. But it came to 
very much the same thing as they sat together, talking about everything, 
dropping into mutual confidences, wasting the sweet autumnal morning. 
Lottie knew that all her domestic businesses were waiting for her, but 
did notcare. And Rollo knew that, if he were questioned as to where he 
had been, he would have to invent an explanation other than the true 
one. But whut did this matter? They sat and talked, forgetting even 
music, which was the one thing hitherto which had occupied them when 
together. He did not ask her to sing to him, which was a thing which 
made Lottie very happy, notwithstanding that it was his admiration of 
her voice only which had made her recognise and be glad of that posses- 
sion. She had sung for him gladly, but now she was more pleased not to be 
asked to sing. What did they want with music? It would be hard to 
describe how well they came to know each other during that long 
morning’s talk. He told her about himself, and she told him about her- 
self, and thus they skimmed over very dangerous ground as to the 
beginning of their own acquaintance. Lottie, with a girl’s shrinking 
from premature avowal, hurried over that point lest he might perhaps 
tell her how he had seen her, and dreamed of her, long before he dared 
claim acquaintance. Poor Lottie! but for that fond delusion she might 
have heard the real cause of his first eagerness to make her acquaintance 
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and been disenchanted. But what would it have mattered? By this 
time, things had gone too far to make it an advantage to her now to be 
undeceived. 

This was the beginning of the time which was the crown and flower 
of life to Lottie Despard. Deceived and yet not deceived; creating 
really the sentiment which she believed in, yet not as she believed it: 
she herself all simple and trustful, impassioned in everything she under- 
took, then and there to the last fibre of her being gave her heart to Rollo 
Ridsdale—loved him, believing herself as fully justified as ever woman 
was, by the possession of his love, to bestow her own; and bestowing it 
purely, freely, without doubt or arriére pensée. His rank and the plea- 
sure of thinking that some one out of the world above her, the world which 
she aspired to and felt herself to belong to, was seeking her, had dazzled 
Lottie at the first ;—but by this time it did not matter to her who or what 
Rollo was. Sometimes even, she thought that she would prefer him to 
be more on her own level : then stopped and reproved herself proudly for 
wanting to take anything from him who deserved everything. His position 
as a patrician, his supposed wealth (how was Lottie to know that such a 
man, possessing everything, could be just as poor, and perhaps not much 
more honourable in respect to debt’and such matters, than her father ?), 
the grace and nobleness of all his surroundings were part of his nature, she 
thought in her simplicity. To shut him up in small rooms, confine him 
to the limited horizon of common life, and its poor little routine of duties, 
would be to take something from Rollo; and she did not want to take 
anything from him, rather to add any honour and glory that might be 
wanting. She did not know how long or how shorta time they had been 
together on that wonderful morning before they first began to talk (as 
Lottie said) like friends. It lasted no more than a moment, and yet it was 
a new life all luminous and great, throwing the twenty years of the other 
life which had preceded it, entirely into shade. She had to stand still to 
steady herself and accustom her eyes to the ordinary atmosphere when he 
wentaway. Everything was changed. Her head wentround. Shedid 
not know how to go downstairs (too late, much too late !) and look after 
the household matters which she had postponed ; and when she did go to 
them, went hazily like one in a dream. What a change had come upon 
life! ‘Yesterday, even Rollo was no more than a distant vision of possi- 
bilities to her; now shé seemed to know him thoroughly, to know all 
about him ; to feel that she could tell him whatever might happen, that it 
would be natural to confide everything to him—everything! her heart 
threw wide open its doors. She did not think even that he might wonder 
to find himself so entirely received into her life. Lottie had none of the 
experience which the most ordinary encounter with the world, which even 
ball-room tattle and the foolish commerce of flirtations give. She came to 
this first chapter, all innocent and original in heart arid thought, with the 
frankness as well as the timidity of a nature unalarmed and (in this kind) 
knowing no evil. Love was to her an angel, the first of the angela— 
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inspiring awe, but no terror. She went to her work feeling as if she 
walked to some noble strain of music. Nothing could irritate her, 
nothing put her out. 

That evening Lottie went out upon the Slopes in the dusk to breathe 
the evening air and give herself that fresher, sweeter medium for her 
dreams. Law was out, the Captain was out as usual; and the little 
house was very still with only Mary in the kitchen (for most of her time 
hanging about the back entrance looking for the baker), and Lottie 
upstairs. Somehow to-night Lottie did not wait for Captain Temple, who 
had constituted himself her escort, but as soon as it began to be really 
evening stole out by herself and made her way quickly up the Dean’s 
Walk, not anxious to join anyone. She wanted to be alone for her 
thoughts. It was not that the slightest idea of meeting Rollo entered 
into her mind—how should it? The dinners at the Deanery were not 
like the afternoon meal ‘in the Chevaliers” lodges, out of which all the 
inhabitants streamed as soon as that was over, to get the good of the summer 
night. Summer—for, though it was beginning to be autumn, it was still 
summer—warm, soft, delicious evenings with so much dusk in them, 
and misty sweetness. Lottie wanted nothing at that moment of 
dreamy happiness but silence and her own thoughts; more, however, 
was in store for her. The Deanery dinner was a family dinner that 
evening, and while the Dean read the evening paper, and Lady Caro- 


’ line put up her feet on the sofa, what was a young man todo? He 


said he would go over to the Signor’s, and'talk music and smoke a cigar ; 
and the elder people, though they were fond of Rollo, were not sorry to 
be rid of him. He wanted, perhaps, to enjoy his triumph over the 
Signor, or to find out what his plans were and expectations of Lottie’s- 
voice ; or, perhaps, only he wanted a little variety, feeling the company 
of his venerated relations too much pleasure. But, though he was not so 
full of dreams as Lottie, something of the same charmed mood was in his 
mind. And when caprice made him take the turn up to the Slopes also, 
instead of going the other way through the Cloisters to the musician’s 
house—and when the two caught sight of each other, they both started 
with genuine surprise, and there was on Lottie’s side even a little alarm. 
She was too shy to beg him in so many words to go away, but it was only 
the want of courage which kept her from saying so. It was too much ; 
it did not seem right to meet him again ; but then Lottie reflected that to 
the merest acquaintance she was bound to be polite. Mr. Ridsdale had. 
the same thought. He was unfeignedly delighted to see her, finding this 
way of escape from all possibility of dullness much more complete than he 
thought ; but yet he felt that perhaps a second encounter so soon, and in 
a place open to all eyes, might be dangerous ; notwithstanding, what could 
aman do? He was bound to be civil. He could not run away from a lady 
when he met her, simply because he admired her—a reason on the contrary 
to keep him by her side. So they took a stroll together, this way and that 
way, from one end to the other: it was not a very long way. He told 
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herthat he was going to the Signor’s, and she accepted the explanation very 
demurely, notwithstanding the fact that the Signor lived on the lower side 
of the Deanery and this was on the upper side ; and she told him that she 
had only just come out, having missed Captain Temple, who would appear 
presently :—“ He is my usual companion—he is very old, the oldest of 
all the Chevaliers—and he is very, very kind to me.” Each accepted what 
the other thus said with a kind of solemnity ; and they made two turns 
up and down, stopping now and then to look out upon the plain so broad 
and blue with the soft autumn mists hanging on the horizon. “Season of 
mists and mellow fruitfulness,” Rollo said ; and they stood still and gazed, 
following the river in its silvery windings, and silent as if their minds 
were absorbed in these atmospheric influences and that dusky bridal of the 
earth and sky. When Captain Temple came up, Rollo asked to be intro- 
duced to him, and was very civil. ‘“ Miss Despard has been waiting for 
you, and I have kept her company,” he said, so that the old Captain 
thanked him civilly, if a little stiffly ; and then the two turned their backs 
upon each other, Rollo hastening down to the Cloisters to keep, as he said, 
his appointment, and Lottie turning away without so much as a parting 
glance, without shaking hands. Captain Temple, alarmed at first, took 
heart, and thought it was nothing but politeness when he saw how they 
parted. “You were quite right, my dear, quite right to wait, and I am 
much obliged to Mr. Ridsdale; I cannot think how I missed you.” 
Lottie did not make any reply, but compelled herself to talk,and very 
demurely, with much praise of the lovely night, went with him home. 

If Captain Temple had but known! And after this how many meet- 
ings there were, so happily accidental, so easily explainable, and yet 
requiring no such explanation! How well they began to know each 
_ other’s habits and each other’s likings ; and how sweet were all the dewy 
misty paths in that fool’s paradise! or on the Slopes if you prefer it; it 
does not matter much about a name. 


CHAPTER XXVII, 
A TerrisLte INTERRUPTION. 


Wuite the time went on in this dream for Lottie, it did not stand still 
with the rest of the world. Her absorption in her own affairs, which for 
the moment had become complete, and withdrew her thoughts from much 
that had previously occupied them, was very agreeable to her father and 
brother. Lottie had exercised no control that she was aware of upon 
her father ; but now that her keen eyes were veiled with dreams, and her 
mind abstracted from what was going on round her, it is inconceivable 
how much more free and at his ease the Captain felt.. He had a jauntier 
air than ever, when he walked down into the town after he was released 
from matins ; and he came in later at night. Captain Despard’s doings at 
this time were much talked of in the lodges. He had never been approved 
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by his brother Chevaliers. The old gentlemen felt that this younger man, 
with his jauntiness and his love of pleasure, was no credit to them; and 
if the gossip was true about his intentions, some of them thought that 
something ought to be done. The ladies were still more indignant. 
They were threatened in their dignity more than their husbands were. 
An officer was an officer whatever happened ; but if this man, who was 
in himself so objectionable, should bring in a dressmaker girl among 
them, it was the Chevaliers’ wives who would be the sufferers. The 
gentlemen thought vaguely that something should be done ; but the ladies 
were for carrying it to Parliament, or to the Queen herself. Was there 
not some old statute forbidding a Chevalier to marry? If there was not, 
' there ought to be, Mrs. O’Shaughnessy said, with a twinkle in her eye. 
There was nobody, indeed, so much aggrieved as Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, 
who lived next door, and was already intimate with the family; and 
though there were times when she made a joke of it, there were also 
times when she was ready to go to the Queen on the subject. 

“ If there isn’t a law, there ought to be one!” Mrs. O’Shaughnessy 
declared. ‘ What do they want with wives at their age, if they haven't 
got em already? D’ye think I’d like to hear of me Major with a second, 
and me not cold in my grave?” 

It was suggested that the Chevaliers should “ speak to” this dangerous 
member of their corporation ; but the old gentlemen, it was found, did 
‘not care to undertake this. Who would doit? There was not one of 
them who could use the privilege of friendship with this flighty dissipated 
fellow, who was young at fifty to the other veterans; and they had not 
the same confidence in the efficacy of “ speaking to” a culprit which the 
ladies had. 

So the little world within the Precincts looked on in great perturba- 
tion, sorry for Lottie, but still more sorry for themselves, whose credit 
was threatened by this danger. And jauntier and jauntier grew the 
Captain. He wore his hat more and more over his left ear—he got a 
new tie, louder and brighter than any that had ever been seen in the 
Precincts. His new suit was of a larger stripe. Altogether things were 
ripening for some new event. Something was going to happen; every- 
body felt it, in the air, in the heaviness of the autumn weather. Lottie’s 
proceedings, which might otherwise have given much anxiety to the 
community, were veiled by the interest attaching to her father’s; which 
indeed was well for Lottie, who was not at all times quite aware what 
she was doing, or where her steps were tending, as she walked and 
wandered—not in her sleep, but in her dreams. 

There was another who took advantage of Lottie’s abstraction, and 
that was Law. He had begun by going quite regularly to Mr. Ashford, 
“reading,” as it was called, with the Minor Canon, whom he liked, and 
who was kind to him, and sharing the instructions which were being 
given to young Uxbridge, the son of the Canon. For a little while there 
had been gloom and consternation in this young man’s home because of 
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Law. He was nota companion for her boy, Mrs. Uxbridge thought ; 
but when this was suggested to the Minor Canon, he smiled so grimly, 
and answered with such uncompromising brutality, that of course he 
could have no possible objections to young Mr. Uxbridge’s removal, that 
the mother nearly fainted, and Mr. Uxbridge himself, a large and stately 
person, had tostammer forth an apology, There was a dangerous gleam 
in Ashford’s eye, enough to appal the Chapter, notwithstanding bis in- 
feriority to them, and there was nothing for it but to let him have his 
way. And for a week or two Law was exemplary—he allowed that for 
the first time in his life he could feel he was getting on ; he became what 
he called “thick” with Uxbridge, who took him out boating and 
cricketing, and so far all went well. But when Lottie’s vigilance all at 
once relaxed—when she began to steal out herself, and come in with her 
eyes all dazzled and dreamy, often not knowing when she was spoken 
to, taking so much less heed than usual of other people's proceedings, 
Law’sindustry began to flag. Sometimes he “shirked” altogether ; very 
often he never looked at his books, except under Mr. Ashford’s eye. He 
made Uxbridge idle too, who was but too much disposed to take a bad 
example. Uxbridge had a boat of his own, and they went on the river 
for days together. Sometimes a cricket match ended in a dinner, to 
which Law would be invited with his friend. He got into better com- 
pany, but it is doubtful whether this was much to the advantage of his 
morals, and it certainly was not at all to the advantage of his studies. 
The Minor Canon remonstrated, and Lottie would now and then wake 
up and make an appeal to him. 

’ “Are you working, Law? I hope you are working. Does Mr. 
Ashford think you are getting on?” she would say. Bunt these were not 
like the energetic protests of old. And when Law answered that he 
was getting on pretty well, but that old Ashford didn’t say much—it 
wasn’t his way—Lottie accepted the reply, and asked no more questions. 
And Law accordingly took “his fling,” being left free on all sides. 
Why shouldn’t he take his fling? the others were doing it—even Lottie ; 
did she think he was blind not to see how often that fellow Ridsdale was 
spooning about, and how many more walks she took than she used to? 
Captain Temple got tired of coming for her. Very often she had gone 
before he came—and would run back breathless, and 86 sorry to have 
missed him. What did all that mean if not that Lottie was taking her 
fling too? and his father—Captain Despard—was speeding very quickly 
towards such a thing as would startle the whole town, not to speak of 
the Abbey. It would be hard if Law were the only one to have his nose 
kept to the grindstone; and this, we may be sure, was the last thing he 
meant to allow. 

As for Lottie, she carried on the business of her life in a way. The 
house did not suffer—the dinner was always punctual, and the stockings 
mended, notwithstanding dreams. She found time indeed for more 
actual occupation than before. She went to the Signor’s—Mrs. 
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O'Shaughnessy generally, but sometimes Captain Temple, going with her 
when she went for her lessons—and she went to the Abbey more fre- 
quently than she had been used todo. These lessons were moments of 
excitement for the Signor’s household. When it was the old Captain 
who accompanied Miss Despard, Mrs. Purcell was had in from her room 
where she sat expectant among her jam cupboards ; and profound was her 
interest. She sat near the door hemming some dusters, while the lesson 
went on; but sometimes would drop her work and cross her hands, and 
raise her eyes to the dusky heaven of the ceiling. 

“Dear, bless me!” said the housekeeper, “that was a note!” for she 





_ had learned a little about music after all her experiences. Her son 


rarely made his appearance at al]; he would loiter about the passage 
and catch a glimpse of Lottie as she went in or out, and sometimes he 
would come in suddenly very red and agitated, to turn over the music 
or look for some song that was wanted. Lottie was very anxious always 
to be friendly to him ; but though these lessons seemed to poor young 
Purcell the things which chiefly made life desirable, yet he was not suf- 
ficiently at his ease to make any reply to her greeting, except by a deeper 
blush and an embarrassed bow. And very often—so often that the 
Signor had almost wound himself up to the point of remonstrating, and 
old Pick had been charged to say that his master was engaged, and that 
no one could enter—Rollo Ridsdale would stray in by accident and 


form one of the party. It was very strange that, though old Pick had 


orders so precise, yet Rollo somehow always got in. How was it? 

*T don’t know myself,” old Pick would say, with a grin; “he’s the - 
perseveringest gentleman I ever see—and awful fond of music. It must 
cost him a deaJ,” Pickering said. 

Rollo strolled in sometimes at the beginning, before due precau- 
tions had been taken, sometimes near the end when they ‘were relaxed. 
He made himself very agreeable. As for Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, she was 
his slave, and she was quite persuaded by this time that she herself was 
nearly connected with the Courtland family, and that Rollo’s uncle—or 
was it a cousin /—had been not only the Major’s, but her own dearest 
friend. Captain Temple, when he was the chaperon, was more suspicious ; 
but, notwithstanding his objection to young men, and especially to 
honourables, in connection with young women, Rollo ended by making 
the old Chevalier his friend. He had the gift of disarming prejudice— 
being kind himself by nature, and of a friendly disposition such as makes 
friends. And Rollo was very careful under the eyes of all these keen 
observers. He confined himself to music. He looked unutterable 
things ; but he did not speak the applause that was implied in his looks. 
He said only, “I must not say anything, Miss Despard—I dare not, for 
Rossinetti ; but I think the more.” 

Lottie did not want him to applaud her. It was enough for her that 
he heard her ; but it was only when he was there that she did herself 
full justice. And it is not to be supposed that the Signor was ignorant 
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of the changed tone in her voice which showed when he appeared. It 
was too great a vexation to him to be ignored. Art, pure art, was 
not as yet, if it ever would be, the spring of Lottie’s life. It was “that 
fellow.” Her voice grew softer and more exquisite, full of pathos and 
meaning—her notes more liquid and sweet. If the Signor had been 
Rollo’s rival in reality, he could scarcely have been more annoyed—he 
whose aspiration was to make a true artist of this creature, to whom 
heaven had given so glorious a medium of expression, but who as yet 
knew nothing about art. 

Thus September stole away. Never before had Ridsdale been so 
long at the Deanery. He gave sometimes one reason and sometimes 
another for his delay. It was very convenient for him, as the place was 
central, and he was often obliged to run up to town to see after business 
connected with the opera. His company meant to open their house in 
spring, and the manager being in Italy, there was a great deal to do 
which fell upon Rollo. He had invitations without number, but he 
neglected them all. So long as his aunt would have him, there was no 
place so convenient for him as the Deanery. And Lady Caroline was 
very willing to have him. She had always been kind to him. If her 
feelings had been strong enough to justify anyone in considering himself 
her favourite, then Rollo might have done so. She had always been 
kind ; and a habit of kindness is as good as any other habit, and is the 
best pledge of continuance. And she liked in a way to have him there. 
He never gave herany trouble—now and then he succeeded in something 
that was very like amusing her. And he nolonger demanded of her that 
she should invite Miss Despard daily, or trouble herself with the other 
people who sang. Two or three times only during the month did he ask for 
. an invitation for the girl in whose voice he was so much interested. And he 
was very domestic—triumphantly disproving all the stories that had been 
told ofhim. »~He never cared to dine anywhere but at home while he was 
at the Deanery—he did notcare for company. He was a very nice com- 
panion for the Dean at dinner, and after dinner he would stroll out and 
smoke a cigar. If he gavetrouble at Courtland, it was only, Lady Caroline 
thought with gentle complacency, because they did not know how to 
manage him ; for anyone more happy to be quiet she never saw. And 
thus September passed ; the partridges did not tempthim away, any more 
than the grouse had done. He did not care, he declared, about sport of 
any kind. Music and books, and his stroll of an evening on the Slopes to 
smoke his cigar—these were all the virtuous amusements Rollo desired— 
with these he was as happyas the day was long. And in October, Augusta, 
coming home from her bridal tour, was to visit her mother, and there 
would be a little society once more at the Deanery. It came to be under- 
stood that Rollo would stay for this. It would be something to make 
amends to him for the quiet of the past. 

October began: it was a beautiful autumn ; the trees on the Slopes 
were all red and yellow, like painted trees, and the face of the country 
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brilliant with sunshine. Everything was smooth and fair without, and 
within, so far asappearances went; and had there been no results to follow, 
little exception could have been taken to the proceedings of the persons 
concerned in this history who were each and all following their own plea- 
sure and doing what seemed good in their own eyes. The Captain was 
perhaps the most safe and most virtuous of the whole, seeing that there was 
no reason why he should not marry Polly ifhe desired very much to do so, 
except that it would make his children uncomfortable and disturb the equa- 
nimity of his brother Chevaliers and their belongings. But he was in no 
way bound to consider the dignity of his brethren in the order, neither 
was he required by any law to sacrifice his own comfort for that of his son 
and daughter—both of them quite capable of taking thought for them- 
selves. He may, therefore, be left out of the question ; for, whether for 
good or evil, he was doing nothing more than he had a right to do. But 
in the case of the others: how pleasant would this episode of life have 
been had there been no consequences to follow! It was a most charming 
episode in the experience of Rollo Ridsdale. He was not a vicious man, but 
yet he had never been so virtuous, so free of evil, in all his consciousness 
before—his chief companion a perfectly pure-minded girl, his chief occu- 
pation to explore and study her fresh young heart and imagination, and 
vigorous intelligent nature. If only it could all go on to some as perfect 
conclusion, there could be no doubt that it was good for the speculative 
man of fashion. It restored him, body and soul,—regular hours, quiet, 
all the most luxurious comforts of life, and the delight and exhilaration 
of a romance to amuse the mental and sentimental side of him. The 
cleverest doctor that ever existed could not have recommended a more 
admirably curative process—if only there had been no re:ponsibilities 
involved and nothing painful to follow. And Law—if Law had only 
had the prospect of a small estate, a small inheritance at the end, enough 
to live on, what a perfectly pleasant “time” he was having! He was 
doing no harm, only boating, cricketing, beginning now as the season 
went on to think of football—none of them wicked pursuits : if only there 
had been no examinations to think of, no work of life to prepare for. 
Lottie was the least to blame of the three; the consequences did not 
trouble her. She might perhaps be allowing herself to be absorbed too 
much by the new and wonderful influence which had taken possession of 
her : the vita nuova might have become too entirely the law of her being ; 
but well or ill she still did her duty, and her realisation of the result 
was perfectly simple. What but one thing could all this lead to? No 
doubt invaded Lottie’s inexperienced mind; how could she doubt that 
Rollo loved her? What proof was wanting that man could give? They 
had not yet spoken of that love, though they had several times approached 
to the very verge of an explanation, from which generally it was she who 
shrank with a shy prolonging of that delicious uncertainty which was no 
uncertainty at all. How could Lottie have any doubt? It was not 
necessary even for her to say to herself that he was good and true. True! 
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—she no more thought of falsehood than Eve had thought of the serpent 
before he hissed his first question into her ear. She did not understand 
what lying meant, practical lying of this kind. She let the sweet current 
sweep her on with many a heart-beat ; but why should she be distrustful 
of it? What could love lead to but happiness? Lottie could not think 
of anything more. 

And thus the time went on. Augusta Huntington (Mrs. Daventry) 
was coming home with her husband in a day or two, and though Lottie 
thought she would be glad to see her old friend, she had a little secret 
fear of anything now happening. All was very well as it was. To meet 
Rollo accidentally as he smoked his cigar on the Slopes would not be so 
easy if his cousin were at the Deanery. He would not be able to get out so 
easily, and probably she would find a great many new ways of employ- 
ing him which would take him out of Lottie’s way. She did not like to look 
forward to it; and after Augusta’s visit Rollo too would go away. It 
would be almost winter, and he could not stop any longer. All the shooting 
and the deerstalking and the round of visits to great people, on which he 
ought to be going, he had given up for her. What could the reason be but 
for her? The thought that this moment of happiness was approaching an 
end, was sad to Lottie, even though it should, as was natural, be followed by 
greater happiness still. How her dull life had flowered and blossomed out, 
made beautiful by the thought that he was near her, this man who loved 
her—who had loved her long before she had loved him, but whom now she 
too—! He was near, she remembered every morning when she woke ; some 
time in the day she would be sure to see him—nay, half a dozen times in 
the day, if only strolling down the Dean’s Walk looking at her window, and 
in the Abbey, and perhaps, while she took her lesson, listening to her with 
soft eyes ; perhaps walking home with her ; perhaps just turning round that 
old elm-tree on the Slopes as she came out for her evening walk ; always 
looking for her so eagerly, seeking her, with a hundred little tender cares, 
and something in his eyes which was more than all. Could it be pos- 
sible to be happier than now? She was keeping off the éclaircissement 
with delicious shy malice, running away from it, prolonging a little 
onger, and a little longer, this happy uncertainty. Some time, however, 
it must come, and then no doubt she would be more ee not 
with such happiness as this. 

On one of those lovely russet-coloured afternoons, full of haze made 
golden by the sunshine, already turning to the west, Lottie walking up 
St. Michael’s Hill, towards the Abbey, had seen a fly driving along the 
street which had caught her eye as she passed. She knew it very well ; 
it was Jobling’s fly—a nice respectable clean cab, looking for all the 
world like a shabby well-dressed man in a frock coat and high hat. 
There are many shabby respectable well-preserved things which resemble 
each other. The reason why this neat and clean vehicle caught her eye 
was that the man who was driving it wore a white wedding-favour, which 
is a thing which no person of twenty can see without remark. Lottie, 
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like, others of her age, was half amused, half interested, and could not 
help wondering who it was. It was going to the railway, and some one 
looked out hastily as Lottie passed, looking at her, the girl thought, with- 
drawing as hastily again when she was seen to turn her eyes that way. 
Who could it be? Lottie thought she would ask Law, who knew all the 
news, who had been married; but she had forgotten all about it long 
before she saw Law. She had too many things to think of and to do, to 
remember so small a matter as that; and Law did not come in till late. 
When he.did come they took their simple supper together amicably, not 
saying much, but she forgot the question. Now that Lottie did not 
bully him they were very good friends. They said a few friendly words 


' to each other, and that was all, and then they bade each other good night. 


They were all alone, the Captain having left home for a few days, and 
had a very good opportunity for talk. But Lottie did not seize the 
opportunity to put disagreeable questions. She was altogether so much 
more amicable than she had been used to be. 

Three days after Capain Despard was to come home. It did not dis- 
turb Lottie that Captain Temple questioned her very closely as to where 
her father had gone. ‘ Was he alone, do you know 2” the old man said. 
“ Alone? oh yes, I suppose so,” said Lottie. What did it matter? She 
could see Rollo behind the old beech-tree. Of course it was a drawback 
that the Captain should be with her so often, but it pleased the kind old 


‘man ; they met and they had their little talk, which perhaps was all the 


more unlike the common intercourse of earth, that worlds of meaning had 
to be trusted to a tone, to a sudden meeting in the dusk (when you could 
see nobody, Captain Temple said) of two pairs of eyes: and when all is 
unutterable, is not this as good a way of utterance as any? And then 
Lottie said she must go home. Papa was coming home. He had been 
gone three days. As they went back the old Captain was more and 
more kind to Lottie. He kept her at the door for a moment with her 
hand between his two old kind hands. ‘“ My dear, don’t be afraid to send 
for me or to come to me when you want anything—my wife and I will 
always be ready to be of use to you. You will not forget, Lottie?” “Oh 
no, Captain Temple,” she said,“ you are always so kind to me ; how could 
I forget ?”—and she went in smiling to herself, wondering what he could 
think she would want. But he was always kind, as kind as a father; 
far, far kinder than her own father, she could not but remember, with a 
little shrug of her shoulders. Had papa come in? Mary said “No,” and 
Lottie went into the little dining-room to see that the supper was prettily 
arranged. There was nothing more than cold meat, and cheese, and bread 
and butter; but the bouquet in the middle, which was made up of bril- 
liantly-coloured leaves, was pretty; and the white table-cloth, and the 
plates and glasses looked bright. In her happiness she began to sing 
softly as she pulled the leaves into a prettier form in the long clear glass 
they were grouped in. The lamp was lighted, the table was bright, the 
door stood open. Lottie, through her singing, heard steps coming up the 
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pavement outside, and voices. All of a sudden she paused, thinking she 
heard her father’s voice. Who could he be bringing with him, without 
any preparation? She cast a hasty glance at the beef, and saw with 
satisfaction that there would be enough for a stranger ; enough, but not 
perhaps too much—he might have let her know. Then she heard his 
voice quite close to the window, which was open, for the night was warm 
for October—*“ Look, in and you will see her,” he said. “ Oh, I know 
her very well,” said another voice with a laugh. Lottie turned round, 
with her heart beating, towards the window, where something white was 
visible ; what could it mean ?—was it a woman? a woman with her 
father at this hour of the evening? She grew pale, she could not tell 
why, and gazed first at the window, then at the door, with a flutter of 
tears which she could not understand. How foolish it was! “Come in— 
this way—don’t be afraid! The passage is narrow and the house is small, 
but there is plenty of room for happiness when once you are in it,” said 
her father’s voice in the doorway, coming through the little crooked hall. 
Then the door was pushed wide open, and he came in leading some one 
by the hand. It was a woman very gaily dressed, with a mountain of 
brown hair and a white bonnet perched upon it, who laughed, but was 
nervous too ; upon whom Lottie gazed with wondering eyes and blanched 
cheeks. Who was this whom he was bringing in without warning, with- . 
out notice? The Captain was very jaunty, his hat was still on his head 
over his left ear. He had a bunch of violets somewhat crushed in his 
coat. He smiled a smile which was rather ghastly as Lottie gazed, struck 
dumb with the horror of what was coming. “Mrs. Despard,” he said 
with a flourish, “let me present you with a ready-made daughter 
Lottie, my child, come here and welcome your new mamma.” 
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Che Centaurs, 


In Two Parts. 


PART II. 
III. 


We have thus far considered, first the tenour and then the origin of 
the Greek tales about the Centaurs. The place which these tales filled 
in ancient thought was more considerable than the place they actually 
hold in the ancient literature that has come down to us. It is for the 
most part only in Latin or late Greek writers that the stories concern- 
ing them are to be found in full. Thus Ovid makes Nestor tell, with 
an immense redundance of ornament and episode, the story of .the battle 
on Mount Pelion ;* the same battle is related again by Plutarch in his 
life of Theseus, and by the annalist Diodorus Siculus;f the slaughter 
on Mount Pholoé, both by Diodorus Siculus and another annalist, Apollo- 
dorus ; ¢ the chastisement of Nessos, and the friendship of Cheiron and 
‘Peleus, by the same Apollodorus.§ The opening books of the Achilleid 
of Statius, which are all that have come down to us, are full of the in- 
cidents of the hero’s boyhood in the cave of Cheiron; the death of 
Cheiron is told at length, after a fashion of his own, by Ovid ;|| and last 
of all, our monsters, with their ancient character quite obscured beneath 
an aftergrowth of Asiatic fancies, make their appearance here and there 
among the interminable volubilities of the epic of Nonnus.{ 

But when we turn to the Greek writers of the great ages, we seldom 
encounter the fables of this cycle in the form of regular narrative, though 
in the form of incidental allusion often enough. Among the earliest 
epic writers of all there is said to have been one, Melisander of Miletus, 
who wrote a poem on the battle of the Centaurs and Lapiths ; but to us 
Melisander is only a name.** Both in the Jliad and Odyssey we find 
the monsters mentioned, though by their name of Centaurs only in the 
Odyssey.t+ As the story of the fight is there told, it is the Centaur 
Eurytion who gets into trouble, in the first instance, alone. Ina drunken 
fit he outrages the hospitality of Peirithods, whose companions thereupon 
slit his nose, cut off bis ears, and turn him out of doors; “and hence,” 
adds the teller, “arose the feud between Centaurs and men.” It is the 
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t Diod. iv. 18; Apollod. ii. 5, § 4. § Apollod. ii. 7, § 6; iii. 18, §§ 2-6. 
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insolent suitor Antinods, of all people, who takes it upon himself to warn 
the disguised Ulysses, in his own house, against drunkenness by this 
example. The warning and the example afterwards became proverbial ; 
being, for instance, imitated by Virgil when he tells how other trees 
besides the vine have their virtues and without the vine’s danger ;* by 
Propertius, in remonstrating with Cynthia for her love of the wine-cup 
and the die; t and again playfully by Horace, when he says to Varus, 
“ Let us be merry, but not immoderate over our cups.” In the Jliad 
there are two allusions to the famous strife: one put into the mouth of 
Nestor when he seeks to magnify the heroes of his youth over those of 
his latter days; § the other suggested by the prowess of those twin sons 
whom Peirithods begot of Hippodameia, “on that same day when he took 
vengeance on the shaggy brutes.” || Of Cheiron, as the friend of Peleus 
and teacher of Achilles, the Jliad, as we have seen, makes mention 
several times; and the same Cheiron is an especial favourite with 
Pindar. In one ode he relates how the god Apollo, having come to the 
forests of Pelion for love of a forest huntress, Kyréné, daughter of the 
Lapith king Hypseus, finds her wrestling unarmed with a lion before 
the cave of Cheiron, and calls Cheiron from his cave to admire the great- 
heartedness of the maiden ; and, affecting not to know who she is, asks 
him concerning her lineage and whether he may seek her love. To which 
the Centaur answers with a smile, and foretells the issue of their loves.** 
In a second-ode Pindar tells to what “heroic child’s play” Cheiron 
accustomed the tender years of Achilles; +f and in a third, how Jason, 
when he goes to claim his own at Iolkos, and the people throng round 
him in the market-place to gaze upon his beauty, replies proudly to the 
questions of the supplanter Pelias, that he is the pupil of Cheiron and 
comes from the cave where he has been nurtured by Chariklo and 
Phillyra.t{ Concerning the other Centaurs, Pindar gives an account of 
their birth and generation in which he says that they were sprung, not 
direct—according to the usual account—from the embrace of Ixion and 
the cloud, but from the union of Kentauros, the abominable son of. that 
embrace, with the mares of the Magnesian hills.$$ 

Passing to the literature of the Attic age we know how, in the 
Trachinie of Sophocles, Deianeira is made to tell at some length the 
story of her adventure with Nessos at the ford ;|||| and generally, it is in 


connection with the deeds of Hercules that we find the monsters men- — 


tioned by the tragic writers, except in the [phigeneia in Aulis, where 
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the marriage of Peleus and Thetis in the cave of Cheiron is related by 
Agamemnon when he is pretending to desire that the son of that mar- 
riage, Achilles, shall wed his own daughter Iphigeneia, and again by 
the Chorus, who contrast the happiness of that famous day with the 
misery of the mock-marriage day preparing for Iphigeneia on the strand 
of Aulis. By Aristophanes the proverbial manners of the Centaurs are 
glanced at in the comedy of the Frogs, where the slave Xanthias knocks 
at the door of Hercules to inquire the way to Hades, and Hercules 
from within asks who it is that knocks so centaurically, meaning ob- 
streperously.* And, in the same vein, the unknown writer of the little 
piece called The Furnace, or The Potters, invoking vengeance on all dis- 
honest potters, says, ‘‘ May Cheiron and his brawling troop come and smash 
your furnace and destroy your wares.”+ Among Attic historians, Xeno- 
phon, in the true vein of an old soldier turned country- gentleman, begins 
his treatise on hunting by extolling the discipline of Cheiron, and telling 
over the names of all the famous heroes of old time who had profited by 
it, in order to recommend a like discipline to the young men of bis own 
day.t And among orators, Isokrates, in his declamation in honour of 
Helen, speaks of the monsters as having threatened the civilisation of 
Greece until Theseus exterminated them.§ 

One mode in which reference to the Centaurs is particularly common 
both in early classical literature and late, is in the description of works 


- of art where they are represented. Such works aresometimes imaginary 


and sometimes real. Of the imaginary kind is the Shield of Hercules, 
as described in the Hesiodic poem so entitled ; whereon, among other 
scenes, is a fight of Centaurs and Lapiths, with the figures wrought of 
silver and the weapons of gold—the weapons of the men being swords 
and those of the monsters their usual mountain pines.|| Among real 
works of ancient art in which the Centaurs figured, Pausanias describes 
thé chest of Kypselos, a famous piece of. archaic carving and chasing 
dedicated in the temple of Héré at Olympia; the reliefs on the throne 
of Apollo at Amyklai; at Athens, the paintings of Mikon in the temple 
of Theseus,** the minute reliefs round the edges of the sandals of the 
gold and ivory Athéné of Phidias in the Parthenon,tt the other reliefs 
wrought in metal by the chaser Mys on the second great Athéné by 
Phidias on the Acropolis, the bronze Athéné Promachos ; {{ besides 
those famous marble sculptures of the Attic school which have been pre- 
served to our own time, and of which we shall have by-and-by to speak. 
To the class of real descriptions belongs also Pliny’s of a group by 
Arkesilas and an embossed gold cup by Akragas of Rhodes,$§ and pro- 
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bably also Lucian’s account of a copy which he professes to have seen 
after a painting by Zeuxis ;* while concerning some other such accounts 
of the late rhetoricians, we can hardly tell whether they are drawn from 
fact or fancy.t 

It is, in truth, in the works of art rather than in those of literature, 
that we can even now most fully study the Centaurs. Some go so far 
as to say that the fable, as we know it, is actually of art’s creation, and 
was thrown into form by sculptors and painters for their. own conve- 
nience. The composite shape of the man-horse, say these critics, was 
not original to the Centaurs, but was in course of time established for 
them by the artists; the original Centaur having been imagined onlyasa 
kind of savage man of the woods, like the Wildman of the Middle Ages. 
Homer, they urge, calls the Centaurs brutes, or shaggy brutes, but 
nowhere asserts that they are four-legged ; Pindar, when he talks of a 
Kentauros who was sire to the men-horses, but himself of human shape, 
points to an earlier stage of the myth, when the man-horses were not 
yet invented ; and lastly, it is comparatively late that we first find the 
composite shape clearly specified by the use of the word Hippocentaur. 
The answer is, that Homer’s word brute is the same that was afterwards 
used by Sophocles, and naturally implies, if it does not express, four- 
leggedness ; that it is for the very sake of explaining how the Centaurs 
were born four-legged, that Pindar supplies an intervening generation 
between them and Ixion; and that the word Hippocentaur is not a 
poetical but a prose word, a word of precision, which would not have 
been used by early writers. The whole contention to which we refer 
springs, indeed, from a dogma—the dogma that monsters absolutely 
formed no part of the native and primitive conceptions of the Greeks.t 
This view was an improvement on the earlier view, which willingly 
accepted as Greek all the depravations of the confused and Asianized 
religions of the Roman empire; but it was exaggerated; and the truth 
is, as we have seen, that in the Greek imagination monsters did hold an 
essential and significant, although a subordinate, place. By the myth- 
making genius of the race, like the other fables of Greece, the fable of 
the Centaurs will have been created and thrown into form ; but by art 
it was early taken up and late laid down, and it so happens that scarcely 
any other ancient myth remains illustrated down to our own day by 
such a variety of monuments of the highest class. 

Allowing, then, that a Centaur was from. the first imagined as a 
man-horse, we find, as we should expect, that the earliest art is clumsy 
and uncertain in its realisation of that figure. The forepart of the 
creature is at first represented as a complete man, legs and all, and the 








* Lucian, Zeux. § 3-7. t Philostratis, Zmagg. ii. 2,3; Callistratus, Stadt. xii. 
t The great exponent of this doctrine was Voss in his Mythologische Briefe; and 
he was followed by many other scholars; his view with reference to the Centaurs 
in especial still keeping its place in our classical dictionaries. 
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brute element is added in the shape of a horse’s trunk and hinder parts 
inartificially stuck on, and growing, as it were, out of the human back. 
Pausanias notices that the Centaurs were thus figured in the reliefs of 
wood and metal on the chest of Kypselos, a very ancient piece of 
Corinthian workmanship. That the Etruscans attributed this form to 
a Centaur of their own mythology, Marés, we learn expressly from 
élian.* Hence it is possible that the influence of the Etruscans, who 
were the oldest and most skilful workers in bronze, and also the great pur- 
chasers of the painted vases manufactured in the potteries of Greece, 
may have had something to do with the prevalence of this type of 
Centaur in early Greek work. At any rate the type is not uncommon. 
We have it in little bronze statuettes, one of them found, not in 
Etruria, but on the Acropolis at Athens: f in a few ancient gems; in 
many of the painted vases discovered at Volci and Chiusi ;+ and, lastly, 
in those Centaurs, if Centaurs they are, which we find beaten out in 
relief on some gold ornaments from Kameiros in Rhodes, now in the 
British Museum ; these last seem to be of Pheenician date and work- 
manship, and bear the mixed character partly of Greek Centaurs and 
partly of Assyrian bulls, with a treatment of the head and hair re- 
sembling the Egyptian. This archaic type of Centaur afflicts the mind 
with a grotesque sense of helplessness in the creature, his fore and 
_hinder parts being obviously incapable of co-operation; and nothing is 
quainter than to see a procession of such creatures, upon the neck or 
body of some early vase, ineptly hop and flourish their incompatible 
limbs. Nevertheless, the treatment survives the immaturity of art so 
far as one particular subject is concerned. Until at least the end of 
the fifth century, it is the traditional mode of representing Cheiron, 
probably because the sacred and beneficent character of that exceptional 
monster made artists unwilling to mulct him, like the rest of his kind, 
of his humanity from the waist down. At any rate he figures, in the old 
way, as an aged man in full drapery with the horse-part merely appended, 
in vase-paintings not only of the primitive but of the perfect age.$ 
Meanwhile the other and more judicious manner of representing a 
Centaur, as a complete horse, only terminating from the chest and 
withers in the body and head of a man, had been long ago employed for 
other subjects. It is a mistake to say, as is commonly said, that this 
manner only came in with the school of Phidias. We possess at least 
two archaic monuments of the first importance, the date of which it is 
scarcely possible to suppose later than 600 B.c., wherein Centaurs ap- 
pear in full possession of their equine nature and activity. One of 





* Milian, Hist. Var. ix. 16. t Miiller, Denkmdiler, pl. xlvii. 591, 592. 

t Micali, 95, Mon. Ined. pl. xxxvi. &c. 

§ Of the early style, the British Museum contains an admirable example, from the 
Blacas Collection; and of the mature style, one was lately sold in Paris,—( Catalogue 
de la Collection de M. *) 
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these is a fine series of early sculptured reliefs from the island of Assos, 
now in the Louvre ;* here, along ~ ith a combat of Hercules and Triton, 
and with several combats of wild beasts, we have a row of gallopping 
Centaurs of the completed type. The other example is the famous 
Francois-vase, discovered at Chiusi by the French explorer of that name, 
and now in the Museum at Florence.t The paintings of this vase 
furnish the best existing instance of that kind and period of Greek design 
to which the reliefs of the chest of Kypselos are supposed also to have 
belonged ; they consist of tier above tier of mythologic subjects, packed 
as close as the surface of the vase will accommodate them, and primi- 
tively drawn, with outlined profiles harsh and rigid to comicality, but 
full of vigour and expression ; the figures in all cases, and in many also 
the natural objects, having their names written beside them for the 
purchaser's information. In one of these tiers is figured the battle of 
Centaurs and Lapiths, with the overwhelming of Kaineus; and in 
another the procession of the gods to the wedding feast of Peleus and 
Thetis. Early as is the work, the fighting Centaurs have here the complete 
bodies of horses, and their proper weapons of stones and pine-branches. 
In the wedding procession, Cheiron marches beside the messenger of the 
gods, Iris, and is followed by his wife Chariklo, walking in company 
with Hestia and Déméter ; he carries over his shoulder, as always, the 
pine-branch with small game slung from its boughs; but the shape of 
his lower limbs is not clearly to be made out. 

In this art of vase-painting, which was essentially an art for cir- 
culating and popularising in ancient households the favourite tales of the 
gods and heroes, the Centaurs figure both early and late. The subjects 
chosen by the draughtsman are almost always, of the Thessalian cycle, 
the battle at the wedding-feast of Peirithods, or else the child Achilles 
brought to the cave of Cheiron; and of the Hercules cycle, the ven- 
geance of that hero upon Nessos, or else bis interrupted supper in the 
cave of Pholos. Good specimens of all four of these subjects are to be 
found in the vase-rooms of the British Museum. A fine crater of the 
Alexandrian age t shows on one side the Centaur Asbolos, long-haired 
and ivy-crowned, driving the stubby root of a pine-tree into the chest of 
the armed Lapith Hoplos, who bleeds and sinks; and on the other, 
Theseus aiming a spear-thrust at Asbolos, while Kaineus, buried up to 
the waist in stones, finds strength to stab one of the two Centaurs, 
Agrios and Petraios, who are overwhelming him. The Nurture of 
Achilles, from the Blacas Collection, is an example of the precise and 
careful early manner: the child, much too small as usual, is carried 
seated in the outstretched hands of his father; Cheiron, like a kindly 
pedagogue, advances, shouldering the usual pine, to welcome him ; be- 











* Mon, del Inst. vol. iv. pl. xxxiv. t Ibid. pl. liv. lv. lvi. lvii. viii 
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tween him and his visitors there stands a tree, and near the foot of the 
tree, a dog. More usually the child Achilles is represented as walking, 
with a hoop or other plaything, and holding up his hands in surprise at 
the strange figure of his tutor. Still finer is a British Museum amphora 
of Hercules and Nessos;* the successive moments of the action are 
brought, in the manner of Greek art, ‘symbolically together ; the pie- 
bald Centaur lifts his hand in insult, Deianeira holds out hers in appeal 
for help, and Hercules, in one group with these, brings his club crashing 
down on the offender’s head. In other representations, the weapons of 
Hercules are, as the tale properly requires, arrows; and we often see 


_ the father of Deianeira standing by, with Hermes and Athéné, the 


patrons of Hercules among the Gods. Hermes, in the character of 
friend and patron, is thus seated beside Hercules in the quaint Pholos 
picture on another and more archaic amphora ; f where Pholos, with the 
usual long hair and pointed beard, but with the unusual feature of 
human ears, has just come in from hunting; from the bough over his 
shoulder hang a hare, fox, and bird, and by his side walks a tame deer ; 
he and his ‘heroic guest are in the act of shaking hands. This is a 
favourite subject with the vase-painters of the relatively early or rigid 
time, and other versions show it us in other stages; how the guest and 
host debate whether the lid shall be taken off the wine-jar ; how the lid 


_is taken off, and Hercules dips his cup ; how hereupon the Centaurs come 


clattering and threatening ; how they fall before the avenging shafts. t 

Nearly the same choice of subjects prevails in engraved gems, though 
in these the myth occurs comparatively seldom. But turning to the 
greater forms of art, and especially in art’s greatest age—the age of 
Perikles—we find that all other episodes of the myth give way to one 
alone. The Centaurs, for the Athenian of that age, mean those monsters 
who were turned to flight by mortals upon Mount Pelion, and among 
mortals chiefly by the Athenian hero Theseus. The sculptors of the 
school of Phidias had double cause, both as patriots and as craftsmen, for 
delighting in that exploit above almost all others. In the pride of 
patriotism those generations lived and moved. Since the Athenians 
scattered the hordes of Asia, their spirits were buoyed and carried for- 
ward on a great wave of exultation, the exultation of victories the most 
astounding and the most beneficent ever won by man; and if that wave 
too soon broke, if politically its force was too soon shattered in confusion 
and disaster, still it had lasted long enough to sustain their genius to the 
goal of art—they had completed the commemoration of their glories 
before their glories failed them. The achievements of the Athenian 
artists under Perikles were at once a vast memorial and a vast thank- 
offering, inspired wholly by the triumphant memory of the Persian wars 








* Catalogue of First Vase-room, 537. ft Ibid. 538. 
{ Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder, vol. ii. pl. cxix, cxx, 
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and the part which Athens had borne in them. Only the manner in 
which Greek art prefers to commemorate great events is not by direct 
historical representation ; instead of the event itself, the artist represents 
some divine or heroic story in which the event may be taken to have been 
symbolised and foreshadowed. Such an ideal prototype of the overthrow of 
the barbarians by the Greeks at Marathon, Artemision, Salamis, Platea, 
Mycalé, seemed the overthrow of the Centaurs by the Lapiths on Mount 
Pelion. 

And this being the spiritual and imaginative meaning of this subject 
for the school of Phidias, the technical and esthetic grounds of their pre- 
dilection for it are not less apparent. The delight of the Greeks in the 
figure, strength, and motion of a horse is as old as the famous similes of 
Homer ; and we have the actual expressions of one of their most famous 
painters in praise of cavalry subjects, “with steeds, some gallopping, 
some rearing, some kicking ; and riders, some launching their weapons, and 
some wounded and falling.” * In the Centaurs the fusion of steed and 
rider gave an opportunity for uniting the animal and human actions 
in one, and, far from shocking imaginations familiar with the idea, 
furnished an opportunity for the exercise of a skill upon which the 
ancient critics are never tired of dilating, in effecting the transition, 
alike in modelling, colour, and integuments, of the trunk of man into the 
withers and the chest and shoulders of a horse. The six-limbed creature 
so compounded suggests, in conflict with the four-limbed creature, man, 
innumerable varieties and combinations of action : wrestlings, grapplings, 
swinging of victims on to shoulder and crupper, rearings and batterings of 
hoof on shield, lashings out with the hind legs while the hands grapple and 
the teeth bite a foe, turnings round to slash at one attacking from the rear, 
heavings of huge stones upon one who kneels, strugglings of the seized 
to escape and of the seizer to keep hold, foil and fence of weaker skill 
against clumsier strength, overbearings and succumbings, entanglements, 
clutchings, rescues. In all these the sculptor, and especially the sculptor 
of temple ornaments in relief—where sculpture has something of the 
scope and freedom of painting, finds an appropriate and inexhaustible 
stimulus to invention. In the faces of these semi-bestial shapes he may 
allow himself, in any degree of intensity, what in the representation of 
free-born and self-respecting Greeks he may scarcely allow himself at all, 
and still less in the representation of the ever-living gods, the expression 
of the lower feelings—as pain, ferocity, despair. It is by the study of 
the compositions of this class that we learn how little those gifts of tran- 
quillity and high reserve, which we rightly think of as the ruling gifts 
of Greek art in its great days, exclude, when occasion calls for them, the 
opposite gifts of transcendent vehemence and fire. The heads of some of 
the Centaurs, both of the Parthenon metopes and of the Olympic pedi- 
ment, in which the leer of drunken lust passes into the contractions of 





* Nikias, as quoted by Demetrius Phalereus, wept ‘Epuny. 76. 
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wounded agony, are not exceeded in fierce intensity of expression by any 
work of the modern, the properly expressional, schools. 

Rightly to fill the given spaces, as well as to give the look of equality 
between the combatants, the heads of the monsters have to be on about 
the same level with those of the men, so that their equine part is really 
of no more than pony stature ; but one does not for this feel in them 
any lack of power and formidableness. The type of the creature, in its 
human part, is debased, and approaches that of the Satyrs ; bush-bearded 
and mat-haired, with the ears, usually, of horses or goats half concealed 
by shagginess, with snub-nose and bulging puckered brows, wrinkled, 
thick-lipped, coarse-grained, muscular, and fierce. The highest point in 
art’s treatment is reached in the famous groups of the western pediment 
of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, the work of a scholar and rival of 
Phidias, Alkamenes. These groups have been recovered within the last 
two years, by the enterprise of German excavators, from the soil in 
which they lay, and are preserved for the most part in astonishing fresh- 
ness. Crouched in either angle of the pediment lay the figure of a 
nymph of the soil, its permanent and untroubled spirit, watching without 
emotion the turmoil of the hour. Between them raged the battle: the 
bride a figure of heroic stature and power, and maintaining her virginal 
heroism even in surrender, as her head sinks on her breast, and, still 
’ striving to free her bosom from the invading hands, she is forced helpless 
from the ground in the iron grasp of horse’s leg and human arms at once ; 
the ravisher a marvel of uncouth strength and drunken truculence ; other 
maidens and youths of the Lapiths seized and swung from earth in like 
manner ; the ravishers, some of them wounded, but still holding by their 
prey; heroes striking fiercely in defence, and foremost among them Theseus 
and Peirithots ; women-slaves overthrown and crouching, with faces of 
unchecked dismay and terror ; while calm in the midst steps forth Apollo, 
advancing to the succour of his own. The Athenian sculptor thus 
adorned the chief temple of Zeus, the god of the universal Greeks, in his 
holiest sanctuary Olympia, with sculptures expressly typical above all 
things of Athenian prowess. In the rear or western chamber of the 
temple, Herodotus, if tales are true,* had first read to the assembled 
people his newly-written histories recounting the might of Asia and her 
overthrow ; and it was above the entrance of this self:same chamber that 
Alkamenes presently set up his marble history symbolic of the same 
world-redeeming defeat. His sculptures, carried out no doubt under his 
own eye by local workmen of imperfect training, have nothing like the 
beauty and perfection of technical execution which we find in work of 
the same kind done at Athens itself; but in invention they are over- 
whelming alike by nobility and force. In England, however, they can 
be studied only by the help of casts and photographs ; whereas, out of 
three other series of sculptures by the school of Phidias that represent the 
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same subject, two are our own in the originals, and can be studied in 
the British Museum by all who please. These are, the metopes of the 
Parthenon, not complete, but constituting nevertheless an important 
part of the Elgin marbles, and the frieze from the temple of Apollo 
near Phigaleia in Arcadia, bought by the English Government in 1813. 
Each Parthenon metope is a group of two figures in high relief on a 
single square slab ; and each, therefore, a separate study of action between 
monster and victim or monster and foe. The battlé loses its commotion 
and connectedness by this isolation of the groups, and the groups them- 
selves vary greatly in maturity of style and skill of work; but the best 
are unsurpassable in the combined qualities of nobly conceived action, 
consummate chiselling of the marble, and expressive character of the heads. 
It is probable, but not perfectly certain, that the Parthenon carvings were 
finished before Phidias went with his scholars from Athens to work at 
Qlympia, and therefore that these metopes are earlier than the pediment 
groups of Alkamenes ; it is certain that both are earlier than the frieze of 
Phigaleia. This frieze ran, not round the outside of the temple, but 
round its internal opening, and represented, in more than half its 
length, a battle of Greeks and Amazons, and in the remainder the battle 
of Lapiths and Centaurs, with Apollo and Artemis coming to the rescue 
on a car drawn by stags. In this famous work we find, with somewhat 
clumsy and unrefined types, an almost excessive exuberance, fire, and 
flutter ; there is no end to the complicated and violent motives of stab- 
bing, tearing, and plunging, of dramatic victory, defeat, and suspense. 
There still remain, from the same school, the defaced reliefs of the temple 
of Theseus at Athens; and of some of these also, particularly the over- 
whelming of Kaineus, there are to be seen casts in the Elgin Room at 
the British Museum. 

In the pediment of Olympia, then, on the metopes of the Parthenon, 
on the frieze of Phigaleia, on the frieze of the Theseum, on the lost 
paintings within the samé temple, on the shield of the lost bronze god- 
dess of the Acropolis, on the sandals of the lost gold and ivory goddess of 
the Parthenon, in some part or other of every great scheme of religious 
and heroic art which the Athenians of that age produced, this battle of these 
old heroes and monsters had its place. The Centaurs had found their con- 
secration in the service of a great national and ethical ideal. For every 
gross clutch laid by the monsters on Lapith youth or maiden, the Athe- 
nian thought of his own homes and shrines profaned, of his city burned 
and fields laid waste; when he gazed on that frantic uncertain struggle 
between man-brute and man, he remembered the desperate days while 
fate still held the balance trembling between the barbarian and the Greek ; 
in Theseus he beheld Themistokles and the other captains by whose help, 
under the avenging gods, the victory had been gained at last. But the 
ebb of all such high emotions was at hand. The Peloponnesian war 
had begun before the last of those great works was finished, and the 
Peloponnesian war was the breaking of the wave; in it the old ideals 
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were shattered, the old triumphant consciousness of Athens obscured, 
her old illusions lost, her sense of national greatness tarnished in defeat 
and revolution ; and, with the decay of her polity, her art lost, not its 
perfection, but its height of purpose. The old mythic themes were 
partly discontinued, or they were kept up as exercises of artistic in- 
genuity, of dramatic, graceful, or sportive invention, by schools out of 
which the earnestness had faded with the fading of the patriotic spirit. 
Nothing illustrates better the suddenness and completeness of the change 
than the destiny which was reserved in art, after the monumental uses of 
which we have spoken, for the Centaurs. The painter Zeuxis, whose 
~ eareer seems to have begun during the course of the Peloponnesian war, 
was famous for his graceful innovations and pleasant fancies in the new 
spirit. One of his pictures was a family group of Centaur, she-Centaur, 
and baby-Centaurs ; the female and babies of: the species being inventions 
of his own, and inventions, of course, wholly out of keeping with the 
ancient myth. The description of the picture by Lucian, or rather of a 
copy of it (the original having been carried away by Sulla, and sunk at 
sea), reads like some over-dainty and over-trivial piece of modern 
word-painting. On a bed of the softest grass, he says, you see the mother- 
Centaur stretched, raising her woman’s body a little on her elbow, and with 
her horse’s forefeet doubled as if about to rise. She is a nursing mother 
according to both natures, and is giving suck to both her young at once, 
their sire looking on the while from behind a rock, smiling, and dan- 
gling in one hand a lion’s cub to please them. The skill of the painter, 
the happy and harmonious juncture of the two natures in each case, the 
fine contrast between the man and the woman Centaur, Lucian says that 
he can never praise enough ; the former being all wild and shagged, and, 
in spite of his paternal good-humour, looking animal, mountain-bred, 
and untamed ; the latter being of Thessalian mares the fleetest and most 
proudly bred, and at the same time of women the loveliest in all 
things but this, that her ears are pointed like a satyr’s. 

Quite in the same spirit is the sentimental passage in Ovid’s account 
of the battle on Mount Pelion, where he tells of the sad end in that affray 
of the beautiful Centaur-lovers, Cyllarus and Hylonomé. In the same 
spirit, again, are two descriptions, whether real or imaginary we can- 
not tell, in the “ Picture Gallery” of the rhetorician Philostratus. First 
we have the Nurture of Achilles, depicted, not with the simplicity of 
the old vases, but with the richest ingenuities of episode. The critic 
dilates on the beauty and warlike promise of the boy Achilles, with his 
golden hair “not unstirred” in the wind, and his short cloak, the gift of 
his mother, coloured flame-colour, purple and blue. He has just run 
down a fawn, and comes to Cheiron to ask for his prize of honey-comb 
and apples—so painted, we are told, that you seem to perceive their 
very fragrance. In the distance (as in old Italian pictures) is repre- 
sented a second episode, that of Cheiron with Achilles mounted and 
learning to ride upon his back. The next picture is of a family group, 
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more complicated than that of Zeuxis. ‘ You never knew, did you,” 
asks the writer, “ that the Centaurs of Mount Pelion had families like 
themselves? Well, you may learn it from this picture ”—and he goes 
on to describe an ash-grown forest-glade, where Centaur women and 
children are at play; the women beautiful above, like the whitest of 
nymphs or amazons, and beneath like white or black or chestnut mares ; 
while the young have their hoofs still tender and hair just sprouting ; 
some of them wriggle out of their swaddling clothes, some are crying 
and others jolly, some peacefully suckling, and others clambering about 
their mothers; some again, beginning to be saucy and throwing stones 
at their mothers. 

There is a gem in the Blacas Collection at the British Museum which 
probably contains a direct reminiscence of the work of Zeuxis ; but by 
far the most interesting example which has come down to us of a purely 
romantic and fanciful treatment of the theme in later art, is the mosaic 
picture famous under the name of the Marefoschi mosaic, and now in 
the museum at Berlin.* This was discovered in the villa of Hadrian at 
Tivoli, in 1779, and, after adventures which are a romance in them- 
selves—it lay a long while bricked away, for one thing, under a stable 
floor to hide it fromSthe French—and after the repairs consequent on 
these adventures, it still remains among the noblest mosaic designs in 
existence. A pair of Centaurs, man and wife, are at war with wild 
beasts (a lion, tiger, and leopard) in a rocky glade; the tiger has 
slain the female Centaur, and is tearing her with his huge paws; he 
turns round snarling from his prey, for the avenger is upon him in the 
shape of the man-Centaur, who has just slain his lion enemy, and now 
stands rearing behind the tiger, uplifting in both hands a huge stone to 
overwhelm him. The leopard looks on sulkily from a neighbouring rock. 
We cannot tell the exact state of this mosaic; but in the large and 
splendid drawing, the fine expressions of the dead and baffled beasts, the 
pathos of the slain woman-Centaur’s relaxed limbs, the mixture of 
wrath, pity, and despair in the avenger, it is worthy of the best ages of 
art. 

Most of our readers will be familiar with another striking example 
of the fanciful treatment of the theme, found also in Hadrian’s Villa, 
and also of the Roman time—the pair of Centaur statues carved by 
Aristeas and Papias, sculptors of Aphrodisias in Caria. The original, or 
probably the original, pair are in the museum of the Capitol at Rome, 
and we are enabled to complete their attributes by the help of a second 
version of each, existing one at the Louvre, and the other at the Vatican. 
One Centaur of the pair is old, and the other young, and each was be- 
stridden and governed by a Cupid; the younger carries his rider with 
jollity and glee, the other is plagued by him, and throws back his head 
with an expression imitating, as has been justly said, that of Laokoon in 
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his agony. The pair thus set forth an allegory of the diverse effects of 
love on youth and age. A pine-stem in the one case, a vine-branch and 
syrinx in the other, are the emblems of Bacchus, and seem to show that the 
love by which the monsters are subdued is love concomitant with wine. 
Not merely to the fanciful or. sentimental cycle, but to the Baccha- 
nalian cycle proper, belong the vast majority of the Centaur subjects of 
Roman and Greco-Roman art. We cannot trace the exact process by 
which the creatures became adopted into the following of that god, to 
which assuredly they did not at first belong. The adoption no doubt 
ensued by reason of their forest nature and fantastic shape, by which 
they bear a kind of natural affinity to the Satyrs and Sileni, as well as 
from that love of wine which was fabled in the first instance probably as a 
part of their general unruliness. The earliest hint in literature of their 
new character is, I think, in the [phigeneia in Aulis, the last play of Euri- 
pides, where the chorus says how the Centaurs came in a Bacchanalian 
rout (thiasos, the technical word) to the wedding-feast of Peleus and to 
the cups of the god. Later, we are told that the famous wine-jar of the 
Arcadian Centaurs was the gift of Bacchus to Pholos.* In art the 
earliest sign of this character occurs when, as on some of the vases which 
we have described, a Centaur is found wearing a wreath of ivy, or when 
a Bacchanalian subject occurs on the reverse of the same vase with a 
. Centaur subject. One vase only, of the very latest type, shows a Centaur 
actually bearing the Bacchic torch, and preceded by a Faun bearing the 
thyrsus. The character only becomes common, becomes, indeed, uni- 
versal, about the first century before our era. Thenceforth the creatures are 
regularly shown tamed as beasts of burden to the will of Bacchus, drawing 
his and Ariadne’s car when they are translated from Naxos to the skies, or 
harnessed for the conquest of India ; lowering their necks patiently to the 
yoke, or anon charging and striking for the god against his enemies ; 
ridden by laughing nymphs whom they have picked up and swung harm- 
lessly on to the crupper, companioned, bestridden, handcuffed, and anon 
belaboured by thyrsus-bearing or cymbal-playing Fauns and Menads ; 
prancing, tippling, and making merry, and having learnt at last to be 
inoffensive and unpunished in their cups. These representations occur in 
all forms and varieties of Greco-Roman art : the chariot of Bacchus and 
Ariadne, for instance, with a team of two Centaurs and two Centauresses, 
on a great and famous cameo at Florence ; a procession with Satyrs and 
Centaurs on the frieze of a temple discovered by the Society of Dilettanti 
at Teos in Asia Minor. But they occur most frequently in works of 
two special kinds particularly: in the wall-paintings of Herculaneum 
and Tibur, and on the sculptured friezes of sarcophagi; in the wall- 
paintings principally in sportive pairs and single groups, some of them 
of great loveliness (for instance, the famous set of four found in -the 
so-called Villa of Cicero) ; on the sarcophagus reliefs in crowded skir- 
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mishings or processions. To consider these in detail would be beyond our 
scope: they possess the charm of the expiring classic spirit, and are 
things of beauty in their measure, but in no sense things of greatness 
or even of individuality, and one is not inwardly different from another. 


17. 


Such, then, in the imagination and the art of antiquity, were the 
Centaurs. That rationalists took pains to disprove their existence as 
early as the time of Plato, we know from the Phedrus, where Socrates 
speaks of such pains as thrown away.* Afterwards we find Lucretius,t 
and afterwards again Galen,t repeating the same pains; Cicero speaks 
of their conception as an acknowledged absurdity,§ and Virgil relegates 
the Centaurs, with Scylla, Hydra, Chimera, and the rest of their tribe, 
as phantoms to the house of dreams at the entrance of Tartarus.|| Scep- 
tical philosophers used the creature as the type of things non-existent 
and incapable of existing ; 1 versifiers derided it in broad epigrams ; ** 
and still it did not perish. In the time of the Emperor Claudius there 
was forthcoming ocular proof of its reality, though only as a marvel and 
sport of nature. That emperor had written, in one of the literary essays 
of his youth, how a monster of this kind had been born in Thessaly, and 
died in the same day ; and it was probably to flatter him that some pro- 
vincial governor sent to Rome, after he had come to the throne, what pur- 
ported to be a Centaur preserved in honey. The creature had been caught, 
it was said, on a high mountain in Arabia, and despatched, as a present 
to the emperor, by way of Egypt, but dying on the way, had been em- 
balmed. Arriving in this condition, the preserved specimen, whatever it 
was, after having been for some time publicly exhibited in the palace, had 
been stowed away in the store-rooms, and there seen by one of the writers 
who tells the tale.tf And again, in Christian days, we heard how the 
existence of such monsters was attested by holy fathers of the Church, 
since St. Anthony had met a Centaur in the desert, and, crossing himself, 
had asked it the way, to which it had answered in strange accents and 
fled away. 

As creatures of imagination, they continued to be familiar to a much 
later time ; neither can we ourselves quite forget them if we would ; since 
Cheiron, at least, holds his place in heaven among the constellations, and 
his memory lingers on earth in the name of a plant, centaury. At the 
head of medical writings, from Byzantine manuscripts down to treatises 
printed within the last two hundred years, it is not unusual to see the 
same twy-formed Cheiron figured as the mythic founder and patron of 
the art. And no less a man than Newton, taking the name if not the 





* Plat. Phedr. 229 D. + Lucr. v. 878, &c. 

t Gal. de Usu Partium, iii. 1, p. 339. § Cic. de Nat. Deor. ii. 2. 

|| Virg. Zin. vi. 485 sqq. { Sext. Empiric. Hypotyp. i. § 4, &c. &. 

** Anthol. i. 4, 9. Tt Pliny, Nat, Hist, vii. 3, and Phlegon of Tralles, 
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figure of Cheiron seriously, endeavoured, on the hint of a late classic 
writer, to prove that he was a father, among the ancients, not only of 
medicine but of astronomy, and that he had framed a calendar for the use 
of the Argonauts. 

Throughout the art and fancy of the Middle Age and Renaissance, 
Centaurs in general appear and re-appear in unexpected fashions.* A 
pair of them are wrought in bronze, with other figures of which the 
meaning and relations are obscure, on the side-doors of the cathedral at 
Augsburg, a rude but interesting work of the eleventh century. They 
_ seem to have been adopted into Christian art about this time as symbols 

of evil passion and temptation ; partly, it may be, from some vague 
reminiscence of their original character ; partly, perhaps, from that ap- 
parition to Saint Anthony in the wilderness; and partly because Virgil, 
and following Virgil Statius, had written of: them as fiends or phantoms 
haunting’ the gates of Tartarus and kingdom of the dead.t They are 
represented in medieval art almost always as armed with bows and 
arrows, the fiery shafts of the devil, which they shoot sometimes at 
men, sometimes at lions, signifying in this latter case the warfare of the 
passions with one another. They figure thus on the bronze doors of not 
a few other churches besides that of Augsburg, both in Germany and 
France, and notably on those of the famous Romanesque church of St. 
’ Trophime at Arles. Exceptional subjects among the carved orna- 
ments of churches are she-Centaurs and their young, as in the Liebfrau: 
enkirche at Halberstadt. Giotto, with his usual justice of imagination, 
introduces a centaur as a type of unruliness in one of his great sym- 
bolical frescoes, that of Obedience, painted in honour of St. Francis in 
the lower church of Assisi. Giotto may have had the hint from Dante, 
and we all know what use Dante, for his own part, made of the fable. 
Following Virgil and Statius, and remembering at the same time the 
earlier Greek tales, he turns the swift brutes (fire snelle) to splendid 
account in the character of avenging hell-fiends.f These violent ones are 
set to punish crimes like their own; and Dante and his companion find 
a troop of them gallopping round that lake of blood in which blood-guilty 
souls are plunged eternally ; their weapons are bows and arrows— 
Even as they went forth armed to hunt on earth— 


and they are charged to draw their arrows against any who seek to lift 
themselves from the lake of torment. Dante’s guide points out to him, 
as the chiefs of the band, our old friends Cheiron, Pholos, and Nessos ; 
and Nessos is made to escort the two poets along the bank, telling them 
whose are the souls they see in pain, until they come to a shallow place, 
where Nessos carries Dante over on his crupper, while Virgil floats over 
as a disembodied spirit, unhelped. Of these Centaurs turned hell-fiends, 





* The best account of their use in medieval art will be found in that invaluable 
book, Piper, Mythologie der christlichen Kunst, Weimar, 1847. 
+ Stat. Sylv. v. 3, 280. t In the twelfth canto of the Inferno. 
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Florentine art, in the hands of Sandro Botticelli, has given a singularly 
innocent and fanciful representation in those rare and famous little en- 
gravings designed for the 1481 edition of Dante. A still rarer engraving 
of the same early school, which is exhibited in the Print-room of the British 
Museum, gives a beautiful version of these and other figures of the Bac- 
chanalian cycle, adapted directly from an antique sarcophagus. We may 
remember that the sarcophagus of Cortona, newly discovered in Brunel- 
leschi’s days, and which he walked from Florence to that city and back 
on purpose to draw, represented a fight, in which Centaurs are engaged 
on the side of Bacchus against his foes. 

During the whole period of the fresh or early Renaissance, the 
creatures are in one form or another thus repeated again and again, 
partly from antiquarian zest, and partly in the old moral and Christian 
significance, modified according to place and time. To take only typical 
instances : there are the reliefs of Jacopo della Quercia on the font of 
the Baptistery at Siena, where Hercules slaying a Centaur stands for 
the triumph of good over evil, and serves as a counterpart to David 
slaying the lion. In the same city, one of the finest compartments of the 
figured pavement of the Cathedral is that representing the Massacre of 
the Innocents by Matteo da Siena, and here, a characteristic feature 
among the enrichments of Herod’s palace-court, we have grim medallions 
of Centaur and nymph. There is the noble allegorical picture of Andrea 
Mantegna in the Louvre, in which an armed Minerva and the Virtues 
drive out the Vices, and these Vices, floundering in retreat through their 
slough, are personified by various hideous shapes, and among them by 
shapes of Centaurs. Lastly, the satiric spirit of the approaching Re- 
formation turns the monsters to account, and among the carvings above the 
choir-stalls of the Cathedral of Basel we find Centaurs whose human parts 
are fashioned in the grotesque likeness of bishops, nuns, and greedy friars. 

Drawing later down the course of history, as Pagan mythology loses 
its fascination and Christian symbolism its popular vigour, and as at 
the same time monsters of all kinds become discredited, even in fancy, by 
modern lights, the Centaur tends to disappear from art. If he survives 
at allin our own day, it is incidentally and in the humblest service. The 
name Centaur for a ship is as old as Virgil,* and it may be from some 
reminiscence of an ancient custom that we catch sight now and again 
of such a creature roughly painted on the sail of some Venetian felucca ; the 
state galley of old Venice, as we all know, was the Bucentaur or Ox-centaur. 
Among ourselves, I think, the Centaur scarcely survives at all, except in 
the guise, for which the distribution of his weight adapts him well, of a 
tin monster on a weathercock. When next the reader has occasion to 
watch him pinned and twirling in the gust at that inglorious elevation, 
may he feel the kindlier towards him for these notices of his former 


significance and fame. 3. 
8. C. 





* Virg. Ain. v. 122. 
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Ar the opening of the present century the monarchy of Sweden lay 
defenceless and almost moribund, supported in European opinion solely 
. by the memory of its vast prestige. The dynasty of Wasa, which 
had held the crown for nearly two centuries, and from the hands of 
whose successive kings Sweden had received such matchless glory and 
such a world of sorrows, was approaching its last degeneracy in the 
person of Gustavus IV., a prim and melancholy bigot, touched with 
madness, and retaining of the iron will and clear intelligence of his 
ancestors nothing but a silly obstinacy and the ingenuity of a wizard 
_ maker of prophetic almanacks. The old order was passing, throughout 
Europe, and the new had scarcely taken fixed form or entity. Geogra- 
phically Sweden had been dwindling throughout the eighteenth century, 
drying up, as it were, along the south shores of the Baltic: Courland 
was lost, Esthonia lost, even Pomerania was assailed. Finland, the 
‘most precious, the most extensive outland province, forming more than 
a fourth of the entire dominion, remained untouched, or almost un- 
touched. There had not been wanting signs of Russian ambition work- 
ing on the vast open frontier by Lake Ladoga. Already, before the 
century was half out, the great new power of eastern Europe had deter- 
mined that its capital would never be secure until the Russian supremacy 
was acknowledged everywhere east of the Gulf of Bothnia. The Empress 
Elizabeth, while seizing the eastern counties of the province, had dangled 
before Finland the tempting hope of national independence under a pro- 
tectorate of Russia. In 1788 the malcontent nobles, met at Anjala, 
offered to another great woman, to the Empress Catherine II., the dicta- 
torship of Finland ; but their treason infuriated the middle and lower 
classes, and when the Russian army commenced its invasion in 1789, 
it was met by a resistance as determined as it was unexpected. It was 
in this campaign that modern Finland first expressed itself; the war 
culminated in the battle of Porrasalm, a glorious victory for the Finns, 
in which Adlercrantz and Débeln, afterwards so famous as generals, won 
their spurs. The peace of Wirili, in 1790, left Finland full of the 
enthusiasm of military success, and loyal as a dependency of Sweden. 
But the murder of Gustavus ITI., at the Opera House of Stockholm, in 
1792, brought the luckless Gustavus IV. to the throne, and reduced the 
nation to despair. One of the first events of the new reign was the loss 
of Pomerania. Finland now became the most precious, as it was the 
last, jewel in the Swedish crown ; and to comfort his excellent Finnish 
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subjects, and to strengthen their hearts in the fear of Pwnaparte, as the 
Finns called Napoleon, the dreary monarch made a solemn tour through 
the province in 1802. Thus security reigned for a little while on both 
sides of the Gulf of Bothnia, Europe in the meantime writhing, con 
vulsed by a conjunetion of wars that threatened to conclude in chaos. 
At this eventful moment there saw the light in a seaport of Finland 
the greatest poet that has ever used the Swedish tongue. Johan Ludvig 
Runeberg was born February 5th, 1804, at Jakobsstad, a little town half. © 
way up the Gulf of Bothnia. He was the son of a merchant captain, and 
the eldest of six children. The straitened means of the parents induced 
them to accept the offer of the father’s brother, a very well-to-do man in 
Uleaborg, who offered to adopt Johan Ludvig. Thither, therefore, far 
away north to the extreme town of the country, the child went. In 
Uleaborg he must have seen the birth-place of the greatest then-living 
poet of Finland, Franzén, in whose steps he was afterwards to tread. 
We know little of his boyhood, except that at due age he was sent to the 
college at Wasa, and that he was so poor that he could only continue his 
studies there by serving as tutor to the younger and richer boys. But 
in the meantime changes of vast importance had occurred in the constitu- 
tion of his country, changes to which he was destined in after life to give 
immortality by his art. In 1807, Napoleon had met Alexander I. at 
Tilsit, and had offered Finland to the Russian monarch in exchange for 
help against England. By one of those coincidences which give history 
the air of a well-planned sensation drama, the autocrat who now lies 
under a mass of Finnish porphyry in his Parisian tomb set out on the last 
great perilous enterprise which led him to his doom by the sacrifice of 
Finland to Russian ambition. In February 1808, three Russian armies 
broke into Finland. Like the troops who obeyed the summons from 
Anjala in 1788, these armies were grievously disappointed to find the 
fruit not ripe or ready to drop into their hand. Everywhere the Swedish 
sentiment was decided ; the Finns rose in arms, 19,000 strong, and col- 
lected around the fortress of Tavasthus. But their resistance was, at 
first, not very successful. The south of the province was overpowered. 
Sveaborg, an impregnable maritime citadel, the Gibraltar of the north, 
built by Augustin Ehrensvird, in 1749, on seven islets at the entrance of 
the harbour of Helsingfors, was shamefully and treasonably surrendered. 
In May the Russians marched into Helsingfors. Meanwhile the Fin- 
landers had a different fortune in the north, where, under two noble 
generals, Adlercrantz and Débeln, they rallied their forces to defend the 
sea-coast and the Bothnia districts. On April 18, across the frozen river 
Siikajoki, the Swedes and Finlanders won their first victory, and 
defeated the Russians again, nine days later, at Revolax. A little later, 
Débeln contrived to drive the enemy back from the walls of Nykarleby, 
and to win a signal victory at Lappo. But on September 14, 1808, 
Adlercrantz lost all but honour at the terrible battle of Oravais, the most 
fiercely contested and the decisive engagement of the campaign. Finland 
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was lost, and by the Peace of Fredrikshamn, on September 17, 1809, it 
was finally annexed, as a grand duchy, to the dominions of Russia. 

Such were the events which agitated the childhood of Runeberg. In 
after life he clearly remembered seeing Diébeln and Kulneff, the Swedish 
general with the black band round his forehead that concealed the 
wound in the left temple which he bore away after the battle of Porra- 
sahni, the Russian general with his bright eyes and long, brown beard. 
He saw them in the streets of Jakobsstad, when he was four years old, 
and this memory gave a particular colouring to his pictures of the war. 
Stories were repeated in his presence of the chivalric regard which each 
. opponent had for the other, how Kulneff forbade his Cossacks to fire 

upon Débeln, and how Dobeln’s soldiers respected the person of Kulneff ; 
and when he came to write Fanrik Stdls Stigner, there was to be found 
among the portraits of friends and ‘patriots a noble tribute to the gene- 
rous Russian leader also. It is noticeable that in the native literature of 
Finland, since the annexation, there is none of the tone of smothered 
insurrection which marks the atmosphere of Poland, or even the dull 
discontent of Esthonia and Courland. The Swedish Lutherans of 
Finland have been by far the best treated of all the dependants of the 
empire. No attempt has been made to force Russian upon them as 
their official language, no check has been put on the free development of 
_the literature, even when, as in the case of Runeberg, that development 
has taken the form of deepening and extending the patriotic sentiment. 
The fact is, that under the easy Russian yoke Finland is more free than 
she was under the Wasas, and has actually attained that intellectual 
and spiritual independence’ which Porthan, her great citizen of the 
eighteenth century, dreamed for her—an independence which consists in 
liberty of thought, the spread of an education congenial to the nature of 
the people, and a free development of science and belles lettres. 

In the autumn of 1822, Runeberg, then in his nineteenth year, left 
Wasa to enter a student life in the university of Abo. He enjoyed few 
of the luxuries and the amenities which we identify with the existence 
of an undergraduate. Such a university life as is to be found in Aber- 
deen or St. Andrews presents a truer analogy with that in a Scandinavian 
town. Most of the students were poor, many of them extremely poor, 
and among these latter few had a harder struggle than Runeberg. In 
the spring of 1827 he successfully closed his examinations, and received 
the degree of doctor of philosophy. It was a little earlier than this that 
he made his first appearance before the literary public. One evening in 
1826 a party of young people met at the house of Archbishop Teng- 
strém, the metropolitan of Finland; there was set on foot a game of 
forfeits, the last of which was lost by a student of the name of Runeberg. 
The young ladies put their heads together, and finally decided that, as 
he was suspected of writing verses, he should then and there compose a 

Hymn to the Sun. This he accomplished, nothing loth ; and it was so 
highly approved of that Sjéstrém, then considered one of the chief Fin- 
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nish poets, printed it forthwith in a newspaper of which he was the 
editor. The young poet had hardly received his degree, when an event 
occurred which entirely revolutionised his career. On a mild September 
evening in 1827, as the good people of Abo were going to bed, they were 
alarmed to hear the tocsin furiously sounded from the tower of their 
cathedral. A girl bad spilled some tallow, the tallow had taken fire, 
and in half an hour the wood-built city was in a blaze. The fire spread 
with infinite velocity, engulfed the university first, and then the 
cathedral; before the morning broke not an eighth of the flourishing 
capital of Finland still existed. In the confusion that ensued, the uni- 
versity was transferred to Helsingfors, a larger town further east on the 
Gulf of Finland, and this place has since then been the seat of govern- 
ment. Runeberg was left to choose his career. He decided to leave the 
sea-coast, where he associated only with educated persons using the 
Swedish language, and to penetrate into the heart of the country, by so 
doing to gain a knowledge of his beautiful fatherland and its singular 
aborigines. He therefore accepted a tutorship in a family living at 
Saarijarvi, a sequestered village in the heart of the country, on the high 
road between the Gulf of Bothnia and the White Sea. Here he had 
plenty of leisure to study the primitive life of the country people, among 
the desolate and impressive scenery of the interior. Saarijirvi lies on 
the extreme arm of one of the great winding lakes, that seem to meander 
for ever between forest and moorland, thickly dotted with innumerable 
islands. Round it stretch in every direction the interminable beech- 
woods, muffling the air with such a silence that the woodman’s axe falls 
with a mysterious, almost with a sinister sound. There are few spots in 
Europe so utterly remote and inaccessible ; the solitude is broken only 
by the farmer’s cart, the footstep of some wandering Finn or Quain, or 
the voice of a Russian pedlar from Archangel singing loud to keep him- 
self company through the woods. Here it was that Runeberg buried 
himself for three years. He had a good many books, mainly the Greek 
poets ; he studied hard, whether nature was his master or Homer, and 
he set himself studiously to unlearn whatever his teachers had taught 
him of the art of Swedish poetry. The ruling genius of Sweden at that 
date was Tegnér, the famous poet of Frithiofssaga, in whom the pecu- 
liarly Swedish vice of style, which consists in cultivating empty and 
sonorous phrases, had reached its climax. Tegnér was a poet of great 
genius, but he had not the intellectual courage or the inclination to cast 
behind him the poetic phraseology of his day. Instead of doing this, 
instead of adopting a realistic style, he simply gilded and polished the 
old “ ideal ” language, and the practical result of his brilliant productions 
was to paralyse poetry in Sweden for half a century. It was right that 
the voice which was to do away for ever with this glitter and fustian 
should come out of the wilderness. Not in Lund or Upsala, but in an 
unknown village in the heart of the forests of Finland, the seed was ger- 
minating which was destined to fill the whole country with a flower of 
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a new sort, a veritable wood-rose to take the place of the fabulous 
asphodel. In Tegnér the old forces that battled in Swedish literature 
had found a common ground, and, as it were, an apotheosis. There 
were no longer academic writers who loved the old French rules. 
“ Phosphorists ” who outdid Tieck and Novalis in mysticism, Gothic 
poets who sought to reconcile the antique Scandinavian myths to elegant 
manners and modern thoughts, all these warring groups united in Tegnér. 
Between Tegnér and Runeberg the natural link is wanting. This link 
properly consists, it appears to me, in Longfellow, who is an anomaly in 
American literature, but who has the full character of a Swedish poet, 
and who, had he been born in Sweden, would have completed exactly 
‘ enough the chain of style that ought to unite the idealism of Tegnér to 
the realism of Runeberg. The poem of Hvangeline has really no place 
in Anglo-Saxon poetry ; in Swedish it would accurately express a stage 
in the progress of literature which is now unfilled. It is known that 
Mr. Longfellow has cultivated the language of Sweden with much 
assiduity, and has contemplated literary life in that country with all the 
unconscious affection of a changeling. 

The years spent by Runeberg at Saarijirvi were occupied in almost 
continual literary production. He wrote here the most important and 
most original works of his early manhood. Among these must be men- 
tioned Svartsjukans nédtter (Nights of Jealousy), a large part of his 
Lyrical Poems, and his great epic or idyl of Elgskyttarne, or The Elk 
Hunters. Of these the lyrical poems have lately been translated in their 
entirety by Messrs. Magnusson and Palmer (C. Kegan Paul and Co.), 
in a version remarkable for care and scholarship. They were originally 
published, together with a collection of Servian Folksongs, in 1830, and 
formed Runeberg’s first published volume. This publication followed 
close upon the young writer’s reappearance in the civilised world ; he left 
his hermitage in that year to accept the post of amanuensis to the council 
of the university, now settled in Helsingfors. The volume was dedi- 
cated to Franzén, the poet-bishop of Hernésand, one of the most illus- 
trious persons Finland had produced ; a proem addressed to this eminent 
man breathes the same fresh and unconventional air that animates the 
body of the book itself, and also contains not a few traces of the study 
of the poet eulogised. In fact, the influence of Franzén is strong 
throughout the early writings of Runeberg, a pure and genial, but not 
robust influence, which did the young poet no harm, and out of which 
he very speedily grew. Franzén wrote to him a letter full of tenderness 
and prophecy. ‘I know,” he had the generosity to write to this un- 
known beginner, “that it is a great. poet that Finland is about to produce 
in you.” The perfume of the violet and the song of the lark were strong 
in this book of thoroughly sincere and unaffected verses, and the public 
was not slow in acknowledging the Bishop of Hernésand to have been a 
true prophet. 

In 1831 he attempted to win larger laurels than the coteries of Hel- 
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singfors could offer him. He sent in to the annual prize-giving of the 
Swedish Academy a poem of considerable length, Grafven ¢ Perrho (The 
Grave in Perrho), a work which for the first time displayed to advantage 
his rich severity of style, his epic force and freshness. It was the story 
of a grave in the wilds of Finland, the grave of an old man and his six 
tall sons, and told with infinite beauty the tragic circumstances that 
laid them there. The Swedish Academy, unable to overlook so much 
originality, but unwilling to crown a realist who disregarded the con- 
ventionalities so rudely, rewarded the poet with the small gold medal, 
a distinction commonly given to very mediocre merit. Still this was a 
measure of national recognition ; and, in the glee of success, Runeberg 
married one of the young ladies who had set him his first lesson in verse 
five years before, the daughter of Archbishop Tengstrém. This year, 
indeed, proved a turning-point in his life, for he received a post which 
bound him to the capital; in reward for a learned tractate comparing 
the Medea of Euripides with the Medea of Seneca, he was appointed 
Lecturer on Roman Literature at the University. From this time for- 
ward every step was an advance ; he felt himself more and more sure of 
his genius, of his representative position in so small a state as Finland, 
where he began to take a place as literary oracle. He now undertook 
the labours of journalism, and founded a newspaper, the Helsingfors 
Morgonblad, which he edited with such success that it became the most 
influential journal] in the grand duchy. Runeberg remained sole editor 
until 1837, and during these years he made it the medium of spreading 
far and wide the principles of culture and literary taste. All the best 
critical writings of the poet, all which is preserved in the sixth volume 
of his collected works, originally saw the light in the columns of the 
Helsingfors Morgonblad. 

The greatest result of his solitude at Saarijirvi remained, however, 
still unknown till in 1832 he published his Hlgskyttarne, or The Elk 
Hunters. This poem marks an epoch in Swedish literature. It is as 
remarkable, in its way, as the novels of Zola; it begins a new class of 
work, it is one of the masterpieces of scrupulous realism, a true product 
of the nineteenth century. The form is the same adopted by Voss, 
Goethe, Tegnér, Kingsley, and many more North European poets for 
narrative work, the dactylic hexameter. But the Swedish language 
suits this exotic growth much better than German or English ; there are 
more compact masses of rolling sound to be obtained, it is far more easy 
to observe the rules of position. Runeberg seems to have gone straight 
back to Homer for his model, and though there are moments when we 
feel that he could not entirely forget Hermann und Dorothea, his 
hexameters have as a rule a more pure and classical character than 
Goethe’s. The plan of the poem is as follows :—The local magnate of an 
inland Finnish district, the Kommissarie or Agent, has ordered all the 
chief men of the place to meet at his house for an elk-hunt next morning, 
The worthy farmer, Petrus, at home in his large guest-room, prepares, 
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half overcome with sleep, for the duties of the morrow, furbishing up his 
gun, and listening to his wife Anna, as she busies herself in the house 
and gossips. The door opens, and Anna’s brother, Mathias, a. rich 
farmer from a distant. parish, whose wife has died about a year before, 
appears on an improvised visit. He has scarcely sat, down to supper, 
when Anna commences to mourn over the desolate condition of his 
children, and urges him to find a wife to take care of his fine home at 
Kuru. Petrus proposes the beauty of their parish, Hedda, the daughter 
of Zacharias, and the pair paint her virtues in such glowing terms that 
Mathias begins to wish to see her. It is agreed that. he shall follow the 
hunt next morning, and be introduced to her incidentally at the meet. 
' Next morning Petrus is waked by the noise of a quarrel between Pavo, 
one of his servants, and Aron, a beggar to whom, after the Finnish 
custom, he is exercising hospitality. He rises in the dark winter morn- 
ing, and he and Mathias start for the rendezvous. It is a ringing frosty 
day, or rather night, for the stars are still brilliant overhead. Petrus 
supplies his brother-in-law with an old Swedish rifle, a jewel of a weapon, 
as he explains in an episode. It was with this rifle that Petrus’s uncle, 
Joannes, picked out a spy at an incredible distance in 1808, and this 
leads to other tales of the great war with which they beguile the way to 
the Agent’s. At last they reach the house, and receive a warm wel- 
come ; already the guest-room is full of people, and among the first they 
meet are Zacharias and his lovely daughter Hedda. There are, more- 
over, a group of Russian pedlars from Archangel, who recognise Mathias, 
and loudly praise the hospitality they lately enjoyed at his house in 
Kuru. One of the pedlars, the brown-bearded Ontrus, thinks this an 
excellent opportunity for hawking his wares, and we have an exquisite 
picture of the girls darting like swallows around his pack as he displays 
his treasures. But alas! they are poor, and there are no purchases. 
Mathias conceives that this is the moment for him to advance. He buys 
presents for them all, but the most costly and the most ‘tempting for 
Hedda. Petrus cannot help paying the beautiful girl’a compliment in 
these words :— 

As when a cloud in spring hangs bright o’er the trees on a hill-side, 

Hushed is the underwood all, and the birches stand mutely admiring, 
Watching the pride of the morning, the rose-hued breast of the cloudlet, 

Till from the heart of it issues a breeze, and the shoots on the branches 


Tenderly wave, and their leaves half unfolded shiver with pleasure, 
Not less quivers the youth when he gazes on Hedda and hears her. 


Hedda finds herself in a shy confusion, and sends Mathias a grateful 
glance when he reproves his brother-in-law for this persiflage. The 
Agent now appears, dawn is breaking, and the hunters all go out into 
the snow, Mathias still dreaming of the beauty of Hedda. However, 
they call upon him for a story, and he rouses himself to describe, in the 
most powerful and brilliant language, the killing of a bear. They find 
the elk on a wooded island, and the hunt begins; but we are transported 
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back to the Agent’s guest-room, where the Archangel traders have made 
themselves cosy with the girls,and where the youngest of them, the 
handsome Tobias, excited with beer and love, begins to dance about, and 
to offer the indignant Hedda all his wares in exchange for a kiss. His 
elder brother, Ontrus, turns him out of doors, where he screams and 
sings and jumps about till he drops down fast asleep. Ontrus gravely 
presses on Hedda the advantages she would find in marrying this his 
scapegrace brother, till she at last escapes from his importunity by 
joining the old women upstairs. Ontrus then has a violent quarrel with 
a spiteful ancient dame, the cripple Rebecca, and at last falls fast asleep 
upon the floor. This odd scene is described with great humour, and in 
minute detail, like a Teniers. Meanwhile the hunt proceeds ; four elks 
are shot, of which Mathias bags two with the famous Swedish gun. On 
the way home he asks Zacharias for leave to court his daughter. No 
sooner has he entered the guest-room than he finds an opportunity of 
speaking to Hedda, and is on the point of tenderly pressing his suit, 
when the abominable old Rebecca puts in an oar and spoils it all. The 
girl flies to an upper room, but Mathias sends Petrus after her. A very 
quaint and charming scene ensues. Petrus sits down with his pipe 
opposite the conscious maiden, and recounts at great length the virtues 
and the possessions of this “brave Mathias from Kuru,” how fine his 
farmstead is, how wide and fertile his fields are, taking care to explain 
that they consist of rich black top-soil on a clayey bottom. These poetic 
details move the maiden less than an eloquent recital of the vigour and 
excellence of the possessor, and Petrus begs her not to refuse because 
Mathias is no longer a romantic youth. He perorizes thus :— 

Never so rich is in blossoms a field in the heart of the summer, 

Child, as in pleasures the way to the grave if we walk with contentment, 

If we but step with a care to the road, nor let hove the enchantress 

Leap from the path at our feet, and persuade us another were fairer. 

Only the fool is beguiled, but he follows and wantonly wavers, 

Never at peace, till death suddenly falls on him, sighing, and takes him. 


Hedda finds it difficult to reply, but at last she manages to murmur a 
pretty and modest assent. And she sits awhile, weeping for pleasure, 
and patting Petrus’s hand, until he weeps too, to keep her company. 
Then Mathias comes, and all is happiness. We are now taken back to 
the homestead at Tjiderkulle, where Anna sits at home, while Aron the 
beggar plays national airs upon the jew’s-harp, an instrument, perhaps, 
hitherto unknown to epic poetry. At Anna’s desire he tells the terrible 
story of his life, how one bad season after another ruined him, till at last 
his wife died of starvation, and he himself nearly went mad. He has 
searcely closed this tragical recital, when Petrus enters, and proposes 
they should all immediately proceed to the Agent’s house to be present 
at the betrothal of Mathias ; this they accordingly do, and the poem ends 
with a spirited and humorous picture of the scene at the ceremony. 

The next few years of Runeberg’s life were full of work and happi- 
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ness. In 1833 he published a second volume of lyrical poems, and 
improved his economical position by lecturing on Greek literature in the 
University. It was about the same time that he met the indefatigable 
collector of Finnish legends, the famous Dr. Elias Lonnréth, then still 
occupied in putting together the ancient epic of the Kalevala. In this 
new-found treasure-house of mythological wealth Runeberg took the 
keenest interest, and translated the beginning of it into Swedish. In 
1836 Lonnréth made himself and Finland famous throughout Europe by 
his publication of the original text. It is perhaps fortunate that Rune- 
berg did not carry out his original idea of translating the whole of the 
Kalevala, « work well performed by less representative hands than his. 
' In 1834 he had attempted dramatic creation, in the form of a comedy in 
verse, Friaren frdn Landet (The Country Lover), which was acted and 
published with success, but which the poet would never allow to be 
reprinted among his works. In 1836 appeared a poem far more worthy 
of his genius, the delicate idyl of Hanna. This, also, is written in 
hexameters, and closes the first period of his poetic career. It was dedi- 
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cated “To the First Love,” and it forms, in fact, a kind of modern Romeo 
. and Juliet. Ina quiet Finland parsonage the pastor sits in his study, 
, calmly smoking his pipe, and gazing over the hazy landscape. It is a 
§ warm summer afternoon, and he sits waiting for his son, who has just 
n passed his examination at Abo. The lad has been told that if he passes 
¢ he may bring home with him some poor comrade to spend the vacation 
d in the country ; and he has passed, so a stranger is expected. In another 
e room sits the pastor’s lovely daughter, Hanna, weaving, but the perfume 
of the lilacs, blossoming at the open window, troubles her fancy, and she 
leans out into the warm air, her brain full of little graceful vanities, the 
pretty whims of a spoilt child. At this moment the old housekeeper, 
Susanna, enters, and tells her to dress as quickly as she can to receive 
the Bailiff, a man of fifty, rich and respected; who has just come to pay 
her father a visit. From some words the portly gentleman has let fall 
she fancies that his mission is to ask Hanna for his wife. The girl is 
a much fluttered, but not displeased at this notion ; to be the chief lady of 
e, the place is flattering to her vanity, and she does not comprehend what 
y: it is to be a wife. Her father comes to call her down, and though she 
to elings to Susanna in her confusion, she is absolutely obliged to open the 
he study-door at last. 
8, Blushing she stood at the door, in the exquisite charm of her shyness, 
dle Coy as a strip of the sea that is caught by the rush of the morning, 
st Slender and quivering in rosy dismay through the gloom of the woodlands. 
ue The Bailiff is hardly less confused than she; but her father, who 
a greatly desires the match, expends much flowing speech, till the suitor 
ds succeeds in gaining confidence, and expatiates on the charms of his house 
and garden, the latter being so well-cultured and protected that some- 
pi- times, in very warm summers, they manage to ripen an apple. He 
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apologises much for his age, though this has not occurred to Hanna as 
an objection. They give her some days to make up her mind, and she 
flies to her own room. There a girl, half friend, half dependent, called 
Johanna, is taken into her confidence, and violently objects to the match, 
advising Hanna to wait for some young suitor. Hanna, a little shaken 
in resolution, is desiring more light on this difficult subject, when sud- 
denly her brother and his friend arrive. The Bailiff has by this time 
gone, and the pastor is left free to welcome his son. The friend is dis- 
covered to be the son of a poet, whese bosom companion the pastor was 
at college, and who died early. He is « handsome, ardent, ingenuous 
youth, and the old man is delighted thus to renew the early alliance. 
Hanna enters, and there is mutual love at first sight. With him it is 
conscious, with her it is an unconscious trouble and dismay for which 
she cannot account. The pastor desires that they should embrace one 
another as if they were brother and sister, and Hanna kisses him lightly, 
like a summer wind, and disappears, to think it all over in her own 
room. 

“So she thought to herself, and her thoughts were less words than a 
perfume.” She smiles to think how fresh and radiant he is, and then she 
weeps, not, she says, for love, but in anger that he, a young poor student, 
should dare to look so charming and so confidential. They have the 
evening meal together, and then her brother insists that she and the 
friend should go with him for a long stroll together. They proceed down 
to the lake, and the brother expatiates on the scene, a truly inland land- 
seape, unlike the coast of the Gulf of Finland at Abo. 


“ Look at the lake in the sunset,” he answered, “look you, how unlike 
"Tis to the sea as it moans round the rock-built shores of your childhood ! 
Here there are verdure and colour and life ; quaint numberless islands 
Shoot from the breast of the wave, and gracefully swaying on each one, 
Clumps of underwood offer the worn-out mariner shadow. , 
Follow me down to the beach, calm strip between meadow and water 
Here you may glance o’er a wider expanse, discerning the hamlet 
Dimly sequestered afar, and the steeple that shines in the distance.” 


They continue their walk in the soft.and magical air of a northern 
sunset, while their voices grow intenser and graver. A talk about wild- 
birds reveals thetenderness of Hanna’s nature, and she is led to tell, with 
exquisite pathos, the story of the death of an old fisherman whose hut 
they pass. At last the brother confesses that he is betrothed to the 
friend’s sister. They all seat themselves in the purple twilight round a 
bubbling well, and subdued by the witchcraft of the sound of the water, 
the perfume of the earth and the colour of the heavens, the lovers, who 
only met a few hours before, obey a sovereign im pulse and fall into each 
other’s arms. The brother is delighted ; all thrée proceed through the 
deepening dusk to ask the father’s blessing, which he grants with some 
surprise, but with a very fairly good grace. 

The great landmarks in a poet’s life are events which would scarcely 
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be worthy of mention in the biography of a man of action. The solitude 
at Saarijirvi, the public career in Helsingfors, had each in succession 
moulded and ripened the powers of Runeberg’s mind ; a third step, the 
last in his life, was to develope those powers to their utmost, and to 
prepare him for their natural decay. In 1837 he accepted a professorate 
of Roman Literature at the College of Borg&, and removed thither with 
his family. This quiet little town remained his home for forty years, 
until his death. Borgi, which the long residence of Runeberg has 
rendered famous, lies some thirty miles east of Helsingfors, close to the 
sea, and on the high road into Russia. It has a cathedral and a bishop, 
and enjoys a certain sleepy distinction that prevents it from becoming 
too tamely provincial ; but nothing can avail to make it other than a 
very hushed and dreamy little place. The poet became exceedingly 
attached to Borg’, and soon fell into that absolute, almost mechanical 
round of life which so often marks the later yéars of men of genius. In 
this quietude, which the college and the cathedral preserved. from entire 
stagnation, he was able to write without distraction, and with the utmost 
regularity. He was now recognised as a leading poet throughout Scandi- 
navia ; in 1839 the Swedish Academy, of its own free will, voted him 
the large gold medal, the highest compliment in its gift, and had he been. 
a citizen of Sweden he would without doubt have been forthwith elected: 
into that stately body. Baron von Beskow, on behalf of the Academy, 
conveyed to the young Finnish poet a series of compliments that could 
not fail to gratify him. It was indeed a period of transition. The old 
writers were passing away ; several eminent poets of the elder generation 
had just died, Wadman, Nicander, Wallin. Tegnér was at the height of 
his glory ; there was no young man so fit to be considered heir apparent 
of the skaldship as Runeberg. He was thus urged on to still higher: 
attainment. His first work at Borg’ was of doubtful success. Julqviillen 
or “Christmas Eve,” is an idyl of the same classas The Elk Hunters and 
Hanna, but it possesses neither the force of the first nor the sweetness. 
and colour of the second. It is not even a complete story ; it is merely 
an episode, and an episode not specially suited to poetic treatment. At- 
the same time it is worked out with even finer dramatic tact and insight. 
An old crippled soldier, Pistol, is stumbling from his hut in the woods, 
through the snow, to the house of the Major, who has invited him to 
come to spend the festive Christmas Eve with his servants. Much 
jollity, however, cannot be expected: every one has some near relative 
away in the Russian armies fighting the Turk, and who knows if he be 
alive or dead? Pistol thinks of his only son, the apple of his eye, of 
whom he has for a long while heard nothing. While he tramps on, he 
hears a carriage behind him, and the clear voice of the Major’s younger 
daughter, Augusta, calling to him to get in and ride. She is the light 
of the whole parish, and a universal favourite. Her elder sister, whose 
husband is away in the war, and her mother, spend their days in weeping 


and sighing, and nearly drive the old Major out of his wits; Augusta 
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alone tries to keep something like cheerfulness up at home. When they 


arrive at the house, Pistol goes into the kitchen, Augusta into the guest- ~ 


room, where she finds the usual scene of petulant recrimination going on. 
Even she is almost in despair. But by degrees she manages to bring 
peace into the house again, and the way in which the Christmas Eve is 
spent, above stairs and below, is described very brightly and humorously, 


In the midst of it all there is a great noise in the courtyard, lights are 


brought, and it is found that the Lieutenant, Augusta’s brother-in-law, 
has come back safe and sound. There are universal rejoicings, until he 
comes to explain that poor Pistol’s son has been killed by the enemy in 
a skirmish. This renews their regret, and Pistol is almost broken- 
hearted, thinking of the desolate life he.must now live, alone in the 
woods. But the Major declares that he will not allow him to go back 
to that solitude; he must in future take up his abode as one of the 
retainers of the great house, and in the prospect of so much kindness he 


is a little consoled for his loss. In Julgvéllen Runeberg returns to the 


rigidly realistic style of Ligskyttarne, which he had partly abandoned in 
Hanna in favour of a tenderer and more romantic feeling. 

In the same year, 1841, he published a very different poem, and a 
more successful one. He had hitherto devoted himself entirely to the 
study of Finnish character and the scenery of Finland; in Wadeschda 
he has drawn from his experience of Russian character and manners, and 
has in fact written one of those Builinas or national Russian epics about 
which Mr. Ralston has told us much and promised us more in his 
charming Songs of the Russian People. This curious poem is closely 
allied to the lyrical stories that Ruibnikof collected on the shores of 
Lake Qnega from the lips of the peasants; it is composed from the 
peasant’s point of view, and showsa singular insight into Russian popular 
feeling. Until Mr. Ralston completes his study of the Builinas, it is not 
easy for a non-Russian student to understand what is exactly the form 
of these curious epics; but Runeberg has probably been correct in com- 
posing Vadesehda in a great variety of unrhymed, strongly accentuated 
measures. Nadeschda is a lovely Russian girl, a serf, and when the 
poem opens we find her wandering beside a tributary of the Moskwa, 
stirring the flowers with her fair feet, and dreaming of some vague lover, 
-who will come to marry her. She bends over the water, and while she 
is admiring her own reflection, she remembers that this beauty is the 
‘beauty of a slave, and can be bought and sold. At this moment Miljutin, 
her foster-father, comes to summon her to the festival of welcoming 
‘Prince Woldmar, their master, back to the castle. Nadeschda will 
not come, full of this new revolt against the humiliation of her birth. 
At last Miljutin persuades her to come, and leaves her that she 
may adorn herself; but she refuses to bathe.in the river, to girdle 
herself with flowers, or to put on her saint’s-day garments. She 
weaves a belt of thistles and other dolorous herbs, and binding them 
round her common dress, she follows Miljutin. Meanwhile Prince 
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Woldmar is approaching in a golden chariot, accompanied by his 
brother Dmitri, who is burning with jealousy to see the noble estate 
which his brother has inherited. Just outside the gates they stop, at 
Dmitri’s desire, and while the cortége waits, the brothers, with their 
falcons on their wrists, pass out into the woodland. They send their 
hawks after a dove, who flies in terror into Woldmar’s bosom, and 
Woldmar’s falcon kills Dmitri’s. At this the evil brother’s rage increases, 
and he demands a ransom. "Woldmar promises: him the fairest of his 
slaves, and at that moment they perceive Nadeschda passing through the 
forest towards the castle. They regain their carriage, but these inci- 
. dents have sufficed to throw Woldmar into a rage, and as they drive up 
through the ranks of gaily-dressed retainers, his eye catches one girl who 
has only a coil of straw in her hair and thistles for a girdle. He stops 
and shouts to her to come to him; it is Nadeschda. He storms at her 
for her disrespect, and swears she shall instantly marry the basest of his 
grooms ; but she, glancing timidly at him, perceives that he is the lover 
of her dream, and she flushes rosy red with shame andsorrow. He falls 
under the spell of her beauty and loves her, even before he has finished 
his reproof. Dmitri, also, perceives her loveliness, and claims her as the 
ransom for his falcon. But Woldmar gives Nadeschda her freedom, and 
then brusquely turning to Dmitri, says that he only promised to give 
him a slave, and that this is a free woman. Dmitri, excessively piqued, 
sends out the same night to secure her, but she has disappeared, and he 
cannot discover what has become of her. Two years are now supposed 
to pass and we are presented to Nadeschda, a lovely and accomplished 
woman, who has been protected and educated in hiding by some noble 
ladies, friends of Prince Woldmar. He comes to visit her, and we are 
given one of Runeberg’s characteristic love-scenes, full of tenderness and 
highly-wrought passion. He explains to her that they have everything 
to fear from his mother’s pride and his brother's jealousy. In the next 
canto, however, he has resolved to brave these dangers, and bringing 
Nadeschda to his castle, he is about to be privately married to her, when 
Prince Dmitri hears of it, and communicates with his mother, the Princess 
Natalia Feodorowna. The proud dowager determines that, sooner than 
her son shall marry a serf, she will herself denounce him to the Empress. 
We then have a very dramatic scene. Potemkin is presented lounging 
ona rich ottoman, and scolding General Lutusoff and other eminent 
soldiers for the laxity of their regiments: he has some insolent word for 
each, and finally bids them all to leave his presence, except Prince 
Woldmar. Potemkin charges him with his intended mésalliance as 
with a crime, tells him of the Empress’s displeasure, sends him off forth- 
with to Tomsk, and gives his castle, with Nadeschda in it, into his 
mother’s care. Nadeschda is turned out of doors, and returns to the hut 
of her foster-father Miljutin. Thither Dmitri follows her, expecting an 
easy conquest, but her dignity and her despair overcome him, and he 
consents to leave her unmolested. The Princess Natalia ruins the 
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district with her tyrannies, and the serfs are in the last condition of 
destitution, when suddenly the Empress announces that she is coming to 
the castle to spend the night. To hide the desolation of the scene, the 
Princess has some painted semblances of cottages set up along the 
opposite hill-side, and when the Empress arrives, she is so pleased at 
this appearance of comfort that she insists on going to visit the cottagers 
themselves. The Princess is accordingly disgraced, Nadeschda throws 
herself at the Empress’ feet and is pardoned, and Prince Woldmar 
returns to celebrate his marriage. 

The position of Runeberg at Borg& became more and more firmly 
settled. In 1842 he was offered and accepted the chair of Greek. A 
third volume of lyrical poems, in 1843, and the cycle of romances en- 
titled Kung Fjalar, in 1844, testified to the freshness and ascending 
vigour of his imagination. Kung Fjalar, in fact, marks the very apex 
of his powers; Runeberg never exceeded this tragic work in the admir- 
able later creations of his brain. It has an audacity, an originality that 
raise it to the first order of lyric writing. It is very difficult, by making 
a cold-blooded analysis of such a poem, to give the reader the least 
notion of its beauty. The plot is as follows. A mythical king of 
Gauthiod, Fjalar, has fought many battles and won as many victories; 
his hair is silver, and he now determines to live at home in peace, and 
keep watch over the prosperity of his people. It is Christmas time, and 
there are revellings in Fjalar’s castle. As his warriors gather round 
him, he tells them that he desires rest ; he swears that by his own help, 
resting on his own will alone, he will lead the land up into wealth and 
happiness. As he makes this oath, an unknown stranger strides up the 
hall; he uncovers his face, it is Dargar the seer, the all-wise prophet, 
who hates Fjalar. He prophesies woe to Gauthiod and its king; and, as 
a last sorrow, Fjalar is to see before he dies his only daughter locked in 
the burning embrace of his only son. At a curse so fearful, silence 
and consternation rule in the hall: no one dares to speak till Fjalar 
orders the nurse to bring Hjalmar and Gerda, his infant children. He 
takes one babe on each arm, not knowing which to sacrifice, till at last 
his warriors persuade him to leave the boy to reign after him. One of 
them, Sjolf, approaches, and lifting Gerda from the king’s embrace, takes 
her out into the night, and flings her, “a laughing sacrifice,” off the cliff 
into the roaring sea. Fijalar forbids her name to be mentioned again, 
and then walks out in silence. The next canto takes us twenty years 
onward. In the Ossianic kingdom of Morven, the three sons of the 
king are all in love with his foster-daughter Oihonna, a lovely being 
mysteriously saved from the waves. Each of the sons tries to win her 
heart by a song. This is Gall’s, the eldest :— 


Come, Oihonna, follow my life! 

The hunter loves thee, rosy cloud ! 

The tall prince of the mountains 

Prays thee to share his upland footways. 
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Hast thou seen from thy mountain rocks 
The broad expanses smile in the morning? 
Hast thou seen the wakening sunrise 

Drink the dew of the trembling haze? 
Remember the sound of the windy woodlands, 
Leaves that stir in the wing of the wind, 
Birds’ riot, and the intoxicate 

Brook that flies through the sounding boulders! 
Dost thou know how beats the heart 

When to the noise of the horn and hounds 
Rustle the bushes, and lo! the stag 

Checks his leap and is here before us ? 
Maiden, lov’st thou the sombre twilight 

That melts to the shine of the dewy stars? 
Come, from the summit of Mellmor 

Let us watch how the night is born. 

O how oft have I sat on the mountain 

When in the west the sun has been closing 
His glimmering gates, and the red glow 
Slowly faded out of the sky. 

I have drunk the cool of the spirit of even, 
Seen the shadows walk over the valleys, 

Let my thoughts go wander 

Around the sea of nightly silence. 

Lovely is night on the cloudy heights, 

Tis easy to breathe in the fragrant weods ; 
Ah! be my bride! I will open 

A thousand pleasures around thy heart. 


So sings Gall the hunter, but in vain; nor can Rurmar the bard, nor 
Clesamor the warrior soften her crystal heart. Next we havea scene 
in which Oihonna, “ the huntress of the swan-white arm,” is hunting 
the deer in the Valley of Lora, in company with her friend the singer 
Gylnandyne. She sings the saga which tells how Hjalmar desired his 
father, King Fjalar, to let him go a-viking, and how, when the king 
would not, Hjalmar got away by stealth and won glory at sea. At this 
moment Oihonna is summoned back to Morven. When she arrives 
there, the Scotch king tells her of the circumstances of her coming to 
that land: how a captain, sailing one Christmas night by King Fjalar’s 
castle, found a girl-child in the sea, brought her to Morven, and dying, 
bequeathed her to the king. Hjalmar, the terrible vikingr, now appears 
and attacks Morven. He fights with each of the sons of King Morannel 
in turn, and kills them; the youngest, Clesamor, fights so well. that 
Morven trembles to hear a late half-dying echo from Ossian’s heroic 
days, but falls at last. Morannel dies of grief in the arms of Oihonna. 
We then return to Gauthiod, where, from the heights above his castle, 
Fjalar, now extremely old, gazes in content and self-gratulation over 
the land that has prospered under his firm will and peaceful rule. He 
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thinks of the old curse only to deride it, when suddenly the evil seer, 
Dargar, arrives, and denounces the king. The hour of the vengeance of 
the gods is, he says, at hand; and he points to a golden speck on the 
horizon, the dragon of Hjalmar returning across the sea. They watch 
the approaching fleet ; the prows grate the shore, and Hjalmar slowly 
ascends the mountain with a bloody sword in his hand. He explains 
that from the court of Morven he bore off Oihonna, a lovely and a loving 
bride ; that on their homeward voyage she told the story of her birth, 
and that he perceived her too late to be his sister. With the sword he 
holds he slew her, and now he slays himself before his father’s throne. 
The sun goes down, and when they turn to King Fijalar he is dead. 
Even from so slight an outline as this it may be seen how lofty a render- 
ing this is of the old theme that wise men are powerless fighting against 
the gods. Fjalar is great, virtuous, and humane, but because he does 
not make the gods witnesses to his oath, he brings down upon himself 
and his race their slow but implacable vengeance. The style in which 
this poem is composed is exceedingly cold and severe, with delicate 
lyrical passages introduced without any detriment to the general solemnity. 
The work is like a noble frieze in marble, where among the sublime 
figures of the gods and their victims, the sculptor has sought to introduce 
an element of tenderer beauty in the fiying graces of a garment or the 
innocent sweetness of a child’s averted head. 

We have now arrived at the work which did most to give Runeberg 
a name throughout all classes and in all the provinces of the North. It 
was in 1848 that he published the first series of Funrik Stals Sdgner 
(Ensign Stal’s Stories), a series of narrative poems dealing with the war 
of independence in 1808. The cycle professes to be said and sung by an 
old ensign, a veteran from the days of Débeln and Adlercrantz, who 
recites to a young student all he can remember about the war. Similar 
stories Runeberg himself had heard, as a boy of sixteen, from an old 
corporal at Ruovesi. He himself, as we have said, dimly remembered 
seeing the Swedish and Russian armies pass through his birthplace, 
Jakobsstad. The publication of these national poems, breathing the full 
perfume of patriotic regret, the mingled tone of war-song and of elegy, 
created such a sensation as is but poorly comparable with the success of 
Mr. Tennyson’s Charge of the Light Brigade. The volume was such a 
one as Mr. Dobell’s England in Time of War might have proved in the 
hands of a far saner and more judicious poet. The first series appeared 
in 1848, the second in 1860; and with one poem on the treacherous 
surrender of Sveaborg, which was suppressed at the supplication of the 
descendants of the traitor, there are thirty-five pieces in all. They are 
varied in subject and style; they describe everyone from the king and 
the generals down to village maidens and “ drunken. privates of the Buff.” 
Fanrik Stéls Sdgner opens with the famous hymn which has become 
the national anthem of Finland, “‘ Vart land, vart land.” This is one of 
the noblest strains of patriotic verse ever indited ; it lifts Runeberg at 
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once to the level of Callicles or Campbell, to the first rank of poets in 
whom art and ardour, national sentiment and power of utterance, are 
equally blended. Unhappily, in its crystal simplicity and its somewhat 
elaborate verse form, it is practically untranslatable. To enjoy it is one 
of the first and best rewards of him who takes the trouble to learn 
Swedish. The old Ensign is next described, and the events that led to 
his repeating these tales of his; and then the tales themselves begin. 
Some of the figures that stand out against the background of the war 
are of a marvellous freshness and realistic force. The stupid Sven 
Dufva, who had an honest heart; Lieutenant Zidén, who cheered on 
his little troop from Wasa; Wilhelm von Schwerin, the boy-hero ; 
Otto von Fieandt, who uses his whip instead of a sword; General 
Adlercrantz fighting at Siikajoki. All are good; it may almost be said 
that not one is poor or weak. Perhaps the most exquisite, the most 
inimitable of all is Soldatgossen, the boy whose father—a brave young 
soldier—fell at the battle of Lappo, and who is only longing till he is 
fifteen years old to take up his rifle and go to fight the Russians. The 
absolute perfection of this poem, which it would be ruinous to fail to 
give, is too terrifying for a translator to attempt. Such a poem is like 
the strange draughts that Persian monarchs boasted ; it takes its colour 
wholly from the vase that holds it, and would seem mere trash poured 
into a less cunning goblet. As a ballad less fine, and in a form less 
 éxacting, I venture to attempt a version of Torpflickan :— 


THE VILLAGE GIRL, 





The sun went down and evening came, the quiet summer even, 
A mass of glowing purple lay between the farms and heaven; 
A weary troop of men went by, their day’s hard labour done, 

Tired and contented, towards their homes they-wended one by one. 





Their work was done, their harvest reaped, a goodly harvest truly, 
A well-appointed band of foes all slain or captured newly ; 

At dawn against this armed band they had gone forth to fight, 
And all had closed in victory before the fall of night. 





Close by the field where all day long the hard hot strife was raging, 
A cottage by the wayside stood, half-desolate and ageing, 

And on its worn low steps there sat a silent girl, and mused 

And watched the troop come slowly by, in weary line confused. 


She looked like one who sought a friend, she scanned each man’s face nearly, 
High burned the colour in her cheek, too high for sunset merely ; 

She sat so quiet, looked so warm, so flushed with secret heat, 

It seemed she listened as she gazed, and felt her own heart beat. 





But as she saw the troop march by, and darkness round them stealing, 
To every file, to every man, her anxious eye appealing, 

Seemed muttering in a shy distress a question without speech, 

More silent than a sigh itself, too anguished to beseech. 


/ 
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But when the men had all gone past, and not a word was spoken, 
The poor girl’s courage failed at last, and all her strength was broken. 
She wept not loud, but on her hand her weary forehead fell, 
And large tears followed one by one as from a burning well. 








“Why dost thou weep? For hope may break, just where the gloom is deepest ! 
O daughter, hear thy mother’s voice, a needless tear thou weepest ; 

He whom thy eyes were seeking for, whose face thou couldst not see, 

He is not dead, he thought of love, and still he lives for thee. 









He thought of love ; I counselled him to shield himself from danger, 
I taught him how to slip the fight, and leave them like a stranger ; 

By force they made him march with them, but weep not, rave not thus, 
I know he will not choose to die from happy life and us.” 








Shivering the maiden rose like one whom awful dreams awaken, 
As if some grim foreboding all her soul in her had shaken ; 

She lingered not, she sought the place where late had raged the fight, 
And stole away and swiftly fled and vanished out of sight. 












An hour went by, another hour, the night had closed around her ; 
The moonshot clouds were silver-white, but darkness hung below them. 
“ She lingers long; O daughter, come, thy toil is all in vain, 

To-morrow, ere the dawn is red, thy bridegroom’s here again!” 












The daughter came ; with silent steps she came to meet her mother, 
The pallid eyelids strained no more with tears she fain would smother ; 
But colder than the wind at night the hand that mother pressed, 

And whiter than a winter cloud the maiden’s cheek and breast. 








“‘ Make me a grave, O mother dear; my days on earth are over ! 
The only man that fled to-day, that coward was my lover ; 

He thought of me and of himself, the battle-field he scanned, 
And then betrayed his brothers’ hope and shamed his fathers’ land. 








When past our door the troop marched by, and I their ranks had numbered, 
I wept to think that like a man among the dead he slumbered, 

I sorrowed, but my grief was mild, it had no bitter weight, 
I would have lived a thousand years to mourn his noble fate. 













O mother, I have looked for him where’er the dead are lying, 
But none of all the stricken bear his features, calm in dying; 
Now will I live no more on earth in shame to sit and sigh, 

, He lies not there among the dead, and therefore I will die.” 












There can be little doubt that in Faénrik Stdls Sdgner Finland has 
presented Swedish literature with the most intimate, glowing, and original 
poetical work that it possesses. And it is very interesting to note how 
much of what is most notable in the history of Sweden has proceeded 
from this desolate and distant province, now hopelessly separated from 
the realm itself. In the annals of statecraft, of the church, of war, and 
of the navy, the names of Finns are singularly prominent. In litera- 
ture, some of the leading writers in each century—Frese in the seven- 
teenth, Creutz in the eighteenth, Franzén, Fredrika Bremer, and Zakris 
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Topelius in the nineteenth—have been natives of Finland; but of all 
these Runeberg is the greatest. On May 13, 1848, the Vart Land, to 
which music had been set by the greatest of Finnish composers, Pacius, 
was sung outside the city of Helsingfors, and the ringing tones of the 
new National Anthem were taken up by thousands of voices. This was 
the crowning day in the life of Runeberg. 

By this time he had outlived the economical pressure of his earlier 
years. In 1844 he had been made titular Professor, and decorated with 
the order of the North Star by the King of Sweden, himself an accom- 
plished poet. In 1847 he was unanimously elected Rector of the College 
of Borgi. In 1851 he achieved the only foreign journey he ever took, 
namely, a trip into Sweden, the great aim of which was a visit to the 
novelist Almqvist. He entered Stockholm just in time to hear that this 
illustrious person, perhaps the first intellect which Sweden then pos- 
sessed, had just taken flight for America under a charge of forgery and 
suspicion of murder. This startling catastrophe caused Runeberg a 
lively disappointment, which the Swedish Academy and its spokesman, 
Count Beskow, did their best to remove by the cordiality of their wel- 
come. Both in the capital and in Upsala he enjoyed the honours of a 
notable lion. At Upsala, however, he was thrown into the deepest 
melancholy by the constant necessity of answering the speeches made 
him on public occasions, for he was a very shy and poor speaker. He 
soon returned to Borg, never to leave it again, hugging himself with the 
delight in home which so often marks a man of his type of genius. He 
was now possessed of a handsome house, which it was his delight to fill 
with objects of art, for he posed as the first connoisseur in Finland. 
When he had originally settled in Borg& he had rented a very small and 
humble house in the outskirts of the town; and towards the end of his 
life he was fond of repeating a story which showed that this prophet at 
least was not without honour in his own country. For, walking in the 
lonely streets one moonlight night, he was struck with a desire to go and 
look at this little lodging where he had spent so many of his struggling 
days. He found it; there was a light in the window, and, peeping 
through the shutters, he saw an artisan busy over his work, and singing. 
He listened attentively ; it was one of Runeberg’s own songs, and the 
poet turned away with tears of pleasure in his eyes. From this time 
forward his life was extremely uneventful. In 1853 he collected his 
prose writings, and published them under the title of Smédrre Berdttelser. 
In 1857, as president of the committee to select a National Psalter, he 
published a Psalm-book for the use of Evangelico-Lutheran Congrega- 
tions in Finland, to which he contributed sixty-two psalms of his own 
composition. A second series of Hnsign Stdl’s Tales appeared in 1860, 
and he closed his long literary career with the production of two dra- 
matic works, Kan ej (Can’t), a comedy in rhyme, performed and pub- 
lished in 1862; and Kungarne p& Salamis (The Kings at Salamis), a 
tragedy in the manner of Sophocles, This last is one of his noblest - 
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works, combining the Attic severity with the modern poet’s realism and 
truth of detail. It resembles our own English dramas of Atalanta in 
Calydon and Philoctetes more closely than what the continental poets 
usually give us as revivals of the antique tragedy. The metre in which it 
is written is closely modelled on what the Swedish poet has conceived 
to be the tragic measure of the Greeks, a sort of solemn alexandrine. 
When, in 1873, Professor Nyblom, in editing the works of Runeberg, 
issued a biographical notice which still remains the chief storehouse of 
information, the poet was already in very weak and precarious health. 
As late, however, as April 1877, he was well enough to publicly con- 
gratulate his old friend and fellow-poet Cygneus on attaining his seven- 
tieth birthday. But he was taken ill very shortly after, and on the after- 
noon of Sunday, May 6, 1877, he passed away in his seventy-fourth year. 
He has left many disciples behind him, and in his friend and follower 
Topelius Sweden once more borrows from Finland her most prominent 
living poet. The influence of Runeberg on the literature of his time 
has been healthy and vigorous. In Talis Qualis, who survived him only 
a few weeks, he found in Sweden itself a quick and strong imagination 
lighted at the lamp of his own. The present King of Sweden, Oscar II., 
in his excellent poem of Svenska flottans minnen, has shown himself a 
scholar of the great Finnish realist. In Carl Snoilsky, the latest pro- 
duct of Swedish poetry, we find another side of Runeberg’s genius, the 
artistic and classic, laid under the contribution of discipleship. We 
know as yet little of his life, little of the inward development of his great 
powers. A collection of his posthumous writings, as well as an ex- 
haustive biography, will be welcomed by every lover of his fioble verse. 


E. W. G. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Maxine Hay in Tue SunsHIne. 


I was at the top of my cowr—a grassy slope, thickly set with apple- 
’ trees—we should call it an orchard in England, where a “court” seems 
to suggest pavement, which it is far from doing in Normandy. Not but 
what there are plenty of stones in my cour, and Gracie, my precious, only 
daughter, sits in the sunshine making Druidic circles with them—Gracie, 
- who is a vision of delight, the small tyrant of our fields and home. Mirza, 
the big dog, is watching her with a grave and puzzled mien, some occult 
resemblance in the flint stones to well-polished bones seeming to enchain 
his interest. There is another circle-maker close by—the cow—tethered 
by a chain passed round her horns to an iron pin, driven firmly into the 
soil. To give the cow a new centre of operations is my present object— 
but where to put her? She has eaten up all my grass, and is now look- 
- ing wistfully at the green veil tied round Gracie’s hat, as if she would 
like to eat that too. ? 
The weather is fine—too fine for those who keep cows. We have had 
a broiling day, but the heat of it is past, and cool shadows begin to rest 
in the valley below, where you can see the chimneys of my house—where 
I live with Hetty my wife and Gracie my daughter, in peace and tran- 
quillity. There, too, you can see the quaint, squat spire of.the church, 
and its triple roof, slanting at various angles, and in a broad patch of 
sunshine the gaunt Gothic arches of a ruined abbey church, with the 
white florid conventual buildings beyond, suggesting at once the pallid, 
rigid cenobites who were the first settlers in this quiet valley, and the 
stout, easy-going Benedictines, the last occupants of the old nests, “ where 
now the screech-ow! builds his baleful bower.” All about is forest, where 
the wild boar grows fat and fierce over the beech-mast, and the deer 
flit softly by, much as they did in the days of that Norman William who 
loved them so well. Itis a charming prospect, but I wish it were all 
shut out by a good thick mist and a heavy downpour of rain. For then 
the grass would grow, and the cow would thrive, and. my wife would 
cease to sneer at it. For I must say that Hetty is not so devoted to the 
cdw as she ought to be. She counts its cost in a niggardly kind of way 
—scores against me the wages of the dairymaid and the cowboy, and even 
the cost of the trifle they eat—which is manifestly unfair, as everybody 
knows that one or two more or less in a household make no appreciable 
difference, and makes out that our butter costs us ten francs a pound. 
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My speculations are suddenly cut short by a low growl from Mirza, 
the object of which, I see next moment, is a man leaning over the gate— 
the one that leads forestwards—a sallow, heavy-browed man, in the uni- 
versal blue blouse and a closely fitting fur cap, this last quite out of 
keeping with the climate. He touches his cap politely. 

“ Monsieur has a nice cow ; but she looks thin. And the grass of 
the couwr—it is worth nothing.” 

“‘ The grass is not bad,” I remark, “ if there were only more of it.” 

‘Ah! Monsieur should see the grass in my cowr, thick and luscious, 
and I have no cow to eat it. Will Monsieur sell the cow?” 

No, I would not sell the cow. It had cost me too much to acquire 
a real practicable working cow, whose milk foams in the pail, milk that 
will develope into cream and butter. I would not part with the cow, but 
would my new friend sell his grass ? 

“Oh!” cried Gracie, running up at this moment, “it is my little pére 
Covin. Bo’jour, petit pére, and have you made the little boat you 
promised me ?” 

“ Not yet,” said Covin, stooping down to kiss the proffered face. “1 
have not yet found a piece of wood suitable.” 

“ But there is wood everywhere.” 

There was nothing astonishing in Gracie’s being on friendly terms 
with a man who was quite a stranger to me. In her daily walks she 
formed continually new friendships—the whole village knew her and 
admired her, her fearless ways and readiness of speech. M. Covin, having 
paid his respects to Gracie, goes on to say that he might possibly arrange 
to let me his cour, and we walk together amicably to look at it, Gracie 
trotting by my side, chattering away in her mixture of French and 
English child talk. Covin, in spite of his heavy and forbidding look, is 
kind and obliging. He certainly has got a nice piece of grass, with not 
so many flint stones cropping up. We strike a bargain at once, without 
troubling the notary to put it into writing—a lease of his cour for an 
indefinite period, at a rent of fifty francs a year, payable quarterly in 
advance. 

That “in advance” seemed mistrustful and unfriendly ; but Covin 
was no doubt poor, and the money in pocket was his main inducement 
to let the cowr. We went down together to ratify the compact in the 
village café. 

As we came out, I saw the professor coming along, and paused to 
wait for him. 

The professor and his wife reside in the neighbouring town, our only 
compatriots within a circle of many miles. We always call him the pro- 
fessor, although I don’t know that he professes anything, but he reads, 
philosophises, lays down the law, and is insatiable in his thirst for infor- 
mation. He is a stout, jovial-looking man, and a great friend of mine. 

“ That’s an Irishman,” said the professor, wheeling round, and point- 
ing out Covin, who was making his way up the hill. “In spite of his 
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blue blouse and his Norman patois, he is Irish. Look at the high 
curved cheek bone, the projecting muzzle, the sunken eyes, the shapeless 
nose. That man’s grandfather was a Peep-o'day Boy, a United Irishman, 
or what not. He made his country too hot to hold him about the times 
of gallant Hoche, the Bantry Bay fiasco, and so on. His name is Covin, 
eh! I'll be bound it was Coghlan then. Mutat celum non ani 

he is Irish still. An honest, hard-working fellow, I dare say—only not 
to be desired as landlord or tenant. But especially as tenant. Just the 
man to live rent free in your house, and shoot you if you try to turn 
him out.” 

The professor’s words gave me a certain amount of uneasiness, for 
" there seemed to be something possibly prophetic about them, but how 
could we possibly come to a disagreement about half an acre of grass? 

Still the character I heard of Covin hardly tended to reassure me. 
He was a fisherman, it seemed, having a boat on the river, and often 
sleeping on board it. No one in the village liked him; he was 
“sauvage,” morose, and uncommunicative, living an utterly lonely life. 
The only person who had a good word for him was the curé. “Covin,” 
he said, “ is industrious, and attentive to his religious duties. I have 
known him spend hours in the church, praying, his face working with 
strong emotion, his eyes fixed upon the sacred images.” “He had no 
friends but God and his saints,” he had once told the priest. 

But the cwré added gravely that although estimable in some points, 
he feared the man was passionate and revengeful. His unbridled temper 
had already brought him into trouble ; about which the curé declined to 
say any more. 

I found out what the trouble had been from another quarter. He 
had attempted to assassinate his “proprietor” (his landlord), and had 
only lately finished a term of imprisonment for the offence. I comforted 
myself by the thought, that even the most rabid of Ribbonmen would 
not assassinate a tenant who paid his rent regularly, and I determined 
that Covin should get his quarterly payment with most scrupulous 
punctuality. 

Soon after this I exchanged my cow for a pony, an operation which 
called forth many jeers from the professor. He likened me to Hans in 
the German story, who changed his cow for a horse, his horse for a pig, 
and so on till he. got to a grindstone, that tumbled into the river; but 
here Gracie, who has got her Grimm at her finger’s end, triumphantly 
refuted him. It was the horse that Hans changed for a cow—and so 
the whole structure fell to the ground. Her parents were naturally 
delighted at Gracie’s cleverness in refuting so opportunely the professor. 
But we were not so well pleased when Gracie, boasting of knowing all 
the stories, went on to say she had told them all to pére Covin. 

“What! is that the man the professor thinks so dangerous ?” cried 
Hetty, turning pale. 

“Not dangerous to his friends, and, for the matter of that, to be 
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trusted with a child or a woman under any circumstances—one would 
think, Not that there have been wanting very ugly examples to the 
contrary—when the quarrel has been agrarian,” said the professor, who 
has a tendency to talk like a book on occasions. Hetty could not draw 
such fine distinctions, and questioned whether we should not interdict 
Gracie altogether from talking to Covin. But that would be interpreted 
by him into a sign of hostility, and I was anxious to avoid the slightest 
occasion of dispute. And the man was very kind to Gracie: he had 


carved with his knife a little boat for her, with mast and sail complete, 


that would always swim bottom upwards. 

Of course, having a pony and no cow, I no longer wanted grass, but 
hay. And so next spring I put down both cours for hay. It was a fine 
year for herbage that, and as summer came on the grass in Covin’s 
cour grew lorger and longer, thicker and thicker. I was delighted at 
the prospect of such a crop, and one evening took Hetty and Gracie up 
to look at it. Covin had a capital garden about his cottage and had 
hitherto kept it in good order, working at it in the summer evenings, the 
smoke of his pipe rising peacefully into the blue. But now it had a 
neglected, deserted look. A few weeks’ neglect at this time of year and 
everything runs riot. Perhaps Covin was away for the summer fishing. 
No—he stood at the door of his cottage, gazing blankly out upon the 
cour. He must have come home recently, and beheld perhaps for the 
first time the progress of my crop. Perhaps he was vexed that he had 
let me have it so cheap, for there was at least a hundred francs’ worth of 
hay there. Anyhow, he looked as black as night, taking no notice of 
our courteous salutations. But Gracie went up to him headlong and 
clasped his knees with her little arms, in the exuberance of her delight at 
seeing her Covin again. She had a long story to tell him about the boat, 
which had run away down the stream. He was to make haste and carve 
another, that would swim the right way up. His face softened by 
degrees, but he hardly seemed to understand what she said. Then he 
stooped down and gave her a hasty kiss, put her gently away, went in 
and slammed the door. 

One evening, soon after, I wanted some fresh grass for the pony, and 
took my scythe and went up to Covin’s cour to cut a swathe of the rich, 
sweet herbage. The clank of the scythe brought Covin out of his 
cottage, and he watched me for a few moments with louring brow. 

“ Tt is forbidden to cut this grass,” he said just as I had finished. 

“How!” I cried, “I may not cut my own grass? Do I owe you 
any rent, Monsieur Covin.?” 

“ T did not let it for such a purpose. I forbid you to cut any more.” 

“T don’t want any more at present, but in a fortnight’s time I begin 
to cut the hay.” City 

“T forbid you!” he cried, in a voice husky with passion. 

“ All the same, I shall begin.” 
“ And I shall prevent you.” 
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*“ Good ; we shall see!” 

He followed me to the gate, muttering and talking to himself. I 
went home with the unpleasant feeling that it was my destiny to have a 
desperate feud with M. Covin. All the same, I would not give way. 
The hay should be cut, if I had to cut it myself. 

This turned out to be the alternative. No one would come to cut Covin’s 
cour, not for any inducement I could offer. The fortnight within which 
the haymaking should commence had expired. The hay would spoil if I 
waited any longer. I could handle the scythe pretty well ; to-morrow I 
would begin. Covin had not been seen, it appeared, during the past 
fortnight. Some people thought he had set out for the deep-sea fishery. 


' The keeper of the café, on the other hand, who knew his habits, thought 


that he was at home, brooding. He was keeping house, and brooding 
over his wrongs. He would seclude himself at times by the week together. 

“ And then he gets over his wrongs, and comes out.” 

“ But, possibly—the last time he took to seclusion he came out and 
assassinated his ‘ proprietor.’ ” 

It was clear that Covin was a prickly customer allround. But I felt 
a point of honour involved in making hay in his cowr. 

It was “in the prime of summer-time,” a sweet, fresh morning, when 
T rose and shouldered my scythe to begin on Covin’s cour. I kissed my 
sleeping wife with a kind of feeling that I was bound on a dangerous 
errand, I was not obliged to go, there was nothing.to compel me, and 
a good deal to dissuade me. But I felt asif Imust. I could not respect 
myself any longer if I gave in to Covin. 

When I reached the point where I usually entered Covin’s cour, 
the entrance from the lane, I rubbed my eyes, and thought I had 
mistaken my way. There was no sign of the gate, that was clean gone, 
and the hedge made up right along—a hedge of wattles and briers, 
supported by stout stakes—as spiky and thorny a stop-gap as ever I saw. 
But I happened to have a pair of English hedging gloves in my pocket, 
and a Sheffield blade, and went through Covin’s hedge as if it had been 
paper. Then I took my stand under a tree, and began to sharpen my 
scythe. I half hoped that this barring me out was Covin’s last protest, 
that he was now away, and would leave me in peace ; but, at the sound 
of the whetstone and scythe, Covin appeared on the scene, his face white 
and wrathful. We capped each other politely, however, and then I set 
to work. Covin stood close beside me, and began an harangue. Slowly 
and calmly at first, but faster and more passionately every moment, as 
he worked himself more and more into a rage. At last, with a kind of 
fierce war-whoop, ke bounded forward and placed himself in front of me.” 

“Not another stroke—not another blade of grass!” 

The contrast between the heavy, dejected mien of his ordinary life 
and the fighting fury that now blazed forth in his face, startled me, and 
Showed me the serious nature of the quarrel. Had I been prudent I 
Should: have shouldered my scythe and walked away. But primitive 
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instincts of combat were roused within me. It seemed to me impossible 


to give way. Gendarmes, prisons, galleys, even guillotines danced redly 


before my eyes ; but, once for all, I did not care. I was not going to cave 
in to a fellow like that. 

“T don’t want to quarrel with you,” I said, slowly, and feeling white 
all over; “ but I mean to cut this grass. Stand away,” and I raised the 
scythe for a sweep. 

Covin leaped forward and planted himself in the way of the scythe. 


I turned aside, and began my stroke at another place. With a wild 





bound he leaped in front of me, the scythe gave a sickening jar 









CHAPTER II. 
A DANIEL coME TO JUDGMENT. 


Quire faint and queer, I leant upon my scythe, looking at Covin, who, 
with eyes blazing forth from a face of deadly pallor, swayed to and fro, 
as if about to fall. I sprang forward to help him, but he thrust me 
away with an indignant gesture. I had wounded him, but I could not 
tell where. I might have severed an artery, his death might be upon 
my head. Covin sank upon one knee and drew off his shoe: the 
scythe had cut through the leather, it was full of blood. There was an 
ugly wound on his foot, which he began to stanch with wisps of grass 
that he snatched from about him. The sight of his own blood seemed 
to increase his fury, and supply him with an access of strength: he 
bounded to his feet and dashed at me. 

The sweet, lovely morning, calm, still, and tranquil, but for the gentle 
tinkling of the church bells, the sun gleaming among the apple-trees 
loaded with rosy fruit: I seemed to take the whole scene at a glance, 
with a sense of the hideous jar and discord of this homicidal contest— 
for such it was fast becoming. Covin, with his face close to mine, 
pouring forth burning words, was feeling for something at his side, his 
knife, no doubt, which he habitually wore, sailor fashion, ganging from 
his waist. A glance, however, showed me that the knife was not there. 
Covin, too, had arrived at the same conclusion. The knife had been 
there a few minutes before—it must have fallen on the grass. We were 
both searching the ground with our eyes, and I felt sure that if Covin 
could get hold of it before me that I stood a good chance of a deadly 
wound. We held each other by a hand, ready to wrestle for possession 
of the weapon. 

“ Bo’ jour, pére Covin! Now you will make me again a little boat. 
See, pére Covin, here is your knife ; you have dropped it.” 

It was Gracie, who had picked the knife from the grass and placed it 
in Covin’s disengaged hand ; Gracie, who had come up behind us unseen. 

Covin snatched the knife from her ; I saw it gleam in the air. Then 
he threw it far from him into the hedge. 
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“ This time I spare thee, for the child’s sake; but I have not done 
with thee, miserable coward! savage! assassin !” 

And he limped off to his cottage, turning back every now and then 
to repeat the triplet of epithets. 

“Hallo! what the dickens is the matter?” It was the professor, 
who, it seems, had accompanied Gracie up the cour, and who, not so 
nimble as the child, had been distanced in the ascent. 

“ Ah! it is the fisherman,” he went on, catching sight of the retreat- 
ing form of Covin ; “that accounts for the Billingsgate. But what a 
sweet temper you have, my friend, to put up with his insolence!” 

“ He has some cause to abuse me ; I have cut open his foot with my 
' scythe.” 

“Tn a fracas t” 

“ Something of the kind.” 

“ By Jove!” cried the professor, “what: an awkward thing, and in 
this country, where personal violence is punished without respect of 
persons. I'll show you the section in the Penal Code.” 

The professor always carried a pocket edition of the Code with him. 
He turned with cruel alacrity to the very passage. 

“ Here it is, ‘Titre 2, section 2.—Wilful wounds and blows not 
ranking as murder.’ Not so far? Lock-jaw might supervene, and then 
it would. But in the most favourable event, your friend has only to 

~take to his bed and declare himself incapable of working, and then, if 
his incapacity lasts for twenty days, you may count upon two to five 
years. The loss of the use of a limb involves penal servitude. A nice 
morning’s work! Upon my word, Barton, if I were you, I would have 
my portmanteau ready packed.” 

*T had no intention to hurt him.” 

“‘ That will be judged by the attending circumstances. If there has 
been a quarrel, high words, you will find that justice will hardly take 
the most lenient view. But even involuntarily wounding is punished 
with imprisonment.” 

‘The professor had come over to volunteer a day’s help in the hay- 
making, but I had no longer any heart to work. That I should be haled 
off to prison before many hours were over seemed almost certain. Every 
footstep that approached I fancied must be the officers of the law come 
to arrest me. I was tormented, too, with fear lest I should have done 
Some serious injury to Covin. I felt the hand of Cain upon me. Hetty 
was in tears, full of the wildest apprehensions. Gracie watched us 
gravely, not knowing what to make of it all. 

Anything was better than this state of suspense. I drove into town, 
and went to the office of the principal hwissier, an official who combines 
the functions of usher and bailiff of the local court, collects debts and 
bills, and recovers them if necessary by legal process, is the auctioneer, 
valuer, and factotum in all affairs of judgment or execution. It was 
better to take th bull by the horns, and get the first word in the ear of 
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justice. Besides, the Awissier and I were already in friendly relations, 
as I had bought furniture at his sales and had done other business with 
him. 

The hwissier listened with a grave face to my story. He had nothing 
to do with criminal cases himself, they rested with the police ; but clearly 
I was in a mess. I urged tke provocation I had received, hindered from 
cutting the grass in the cour I had paid for. 

“ As far as that went,” remarked the hwissier, “the man was pro- 
bably right. The cowr attached to a house was generally reserved for 
pasture only ; the man was only defsnding the rights of his propriétaire.” 

“ A likely thing when he has just come out of prison for wounding 
him.” 

“ Ah! is that so?” said the hwissier, brightening up. “ In that case, 
accompany me, if you please, to the greffier, and we will arrange the 
affair.” 

It now appeared that Covin, luckily for me, was on the official black 
books. Only lately out of prison and reputed a dangerous character, it 
was hardly likely he would venture to the gendarmerie, or be listened 
to if he went there. A man with an evil reputation who might be 
expected some day to commit a desperate crime. 

In one respect this was reassuring, in another calculated to inspire 
graver apprehensions. Suppose that I myself should furnish the object 
of the serious crime in which the man’s career was to culminate. I 
would rather have gone to prison for wounding him than that he should 
be brought to justice for killing me. And he had threatened me with 
that or worse. 

“ Bring a process against him, then,” suggested the huissier. 

“ Yes, bring a process!” echoed the greffier, a stout, jovial-looking 
man. The preliminary process, it seems, is not expensive. Ninepence, a 
sum which in England is the subject of many mysterious attributes, in 
France is the price of an invitation, such is the polite phraseology, to 
your enemy to meet you in the “gate and siege of justice.” This is 
termed a “conciliation.” I trusted that Covin would consider it con- 
ciliatory, but I feared otherwise. 

From that time to the hearing of the case the days passed in an 
atmosphere of dread. At night te shutters were all carefully fastened, 
a precaution we had never taken before. If I sat down in the day-time, 
Hetty always placed herself between me and the window. Once the 
casement clashed to with a loud bang, and Hetty screamed in terror. 
My own pallid face bore witness to my secret dread. The professor 
came to see us from time to time, and kept up my spirits with stories 
drawn from the repertory of his retentive memory, of blood-revenge 
among various races of men. He quite gloated over the affair as “an 
instance of the survival of primitive impulses” in a state of society where 
they were no longer serviceable. These primitive battles for wells and 
pastures cropping up in the middle of this highly artificial civilisation of 
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ours! Natural consequence that civilisation gets the hest of it, and 
brings primitive impulses to a bad end. 

Another circumstance made me uneasy. Nothing had been seen of 
Covin since the day of our skirmish. Rumours run like wildfire through 
the village. He was dying of his wounds. He had been seen sitting in 
his garden cleaning an old gun. Gracie was always wondering what 
had become of her friend. We never let her go out now, unless one of 
as.accompanied her. I had begun to dread that Covin’s revenge might 
find an outlet in that way. He was fond of the child and hated me; 
suppose that he kidnapped her? That would have been almost worse 


. than killing me, for life would no longer be worth having without 


Gracie. 

However, nothing happened till the day of audience, when I presented 
myself at the court, supported by the goodly person of the professor. 
Hetty and Gracie were with Mrs. Professor. I would not have left 
them at home for worlds. The professor had given it as his decisive 
opinion that I should only leave the court in the custody of the 
gendarmes. He had strongly advised my leaving before the case came 
on by the direct route for Charing Cross. “It isn’t too late now,” he 
whispered, as we entered the court, and saw the lowering face of the man 
Covin, who stood leaning over the barrier. “ The diligence starts in five 


‘minutes. I'll appear for you and say you're taken suddenly ill.” 


“ Otez vos chapeaux,” cried the huissier, and the little judge entered 
in state in his robes, with the Calvinistic-looking velvet cap and the stout 
grefier behind him with the book. 

You may know the restless misery of waiting in a court of justice 
expecting the sonorous call of the usher. How you long to have it over 
and done for, and yet you hail every postponement as a welcomie reprieve. 
Case after case came on, and still not mine; finally the court rose. 
Ah! it seemed that matters of “conciliation” were heard in private 
after the public sitting. And then followed another spell of waiting 
outside the judge’s chamber. Covin and I brought face to face together. 
He kept his eyes fixed upon the ground, and looked thin and dejected. 
I would have given a good deal to have said to him—“ Let us finish 
this, and go and chink glasses together.” But pride forbade, even had I 
felt satisfied that my advances would be received in a suitable spirit. 

“ Barton et Covin,” drawled the grefier, popping his head out of 
the door. 

The judge heard both our stories, and then, eyeing Covin severely, 
told him that he had a very bad opinion of him, and that he would not 
advise him to come before the court too often. But in the meantime he 
had let his cour to this Monsieur Anglaisand received the money. Had 
he paid his rent to his proprietor ? 

Covin admitted that he had not. No, not for more than a year. 
Not since the dispute they had together when the proprietor ran against 
the point of his knife. 
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“ Ah!” said the judge, shaking his head sagely, “what did I say ?” 
And then he announced his decision briskly. “Let the Monsieur 
Anglais take Covin’s cour and house off his hands, paying the arrears of 
rent. Covin to have a month in which to remove his furniture, and 
then to make himself scarce, and betake himself to a neighbourhood 
where he may be better appreciated because not so well known.” 

A verdict that dissatisfies equally both plaintiff and defendant, must 
necessarily be based on the immutable principles of justice. They were 
there, no doubt, taese principles, although we could not see them. 

“ But my foot!” cried Covin. 

“ Served you right for putting it in the way of a scythe.” 

“ And the arrears of rent—why should J pay them?” I urged. 

“Consider what might have happened from your want of care and 
judgment.” 

We left the court at the same moment. 

“ And this is conciliation,” I murmured. 

Covin gave me one long sidelong glance full of malice. Were we 
reconciled? It hardly seemed so. 









CHAPTER III. 
WHO TOLLED THE BELL. 


THE professor was highly indignant at the verdict. I think that he had 
counted much upon my going to prison. Not that he bears me any 
personal ill-will, but, as I said before, he has an insatiable appetite for 
information. My experiences in a French prison would have furnished 
him with the nucleus of a long-winded article. 

On the same day I was accosted by my new “proprietor,” who 
seemed quite satisfied with the decision of the court, as well he might be. 
In fact, like everyone else, he had been afraid of Covin. Even when the 
latter was in prison he had not dared to evict him. But now it was a 
different thing altogether. I was the animal selected td bell the cat. 
Whatever steps were taken to evict Covin, that individual would give 
me the credit of it all. And thus, in a most inexplicable way, and 
without any volition on my part, I had been thrown into the relation- 
ship, of all others most dangerous, with a man like Covin. Despite the 
protection of the little judge and the fat greffier, the nights would soon 
be long and dark, and who could guard me from the vengeance of a 
desperate man ? 

Still it was to be hoped that Covin would give up peaceable possession. 
The arrangement was not a bad one for him. He saved his furniture, 
which might otherwise have been seized, and he could not expect to live 
the rest of his life rent-free in another man’s house. During the month’s 
delay accorded him, Covin was frequently to be seen. Gracie met him 
more than once and talked to him. 
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“Why do you drive poor pére Covin away ?” she asked, after one of 
these interviews. “Is it not wicked to turn people out of their houses?” 

But at the end of the month Covin disappeared. The house locked 
up, and no vestige of occupation about it. He had no intention evidently 
of giving up peaceable possession. People said that he sometimes came 
to the place at night, but no light was ever seen there. All his move- 
ments were secret and mysterious. We gave him plenty of rope, but at 
the end of another two months legal steps were taken for his eviction. 
The judge, the mayor, the greffier, all the officials were in attendance. 


- The cottage was summoned to surrender. It made no reply. There- 
: upon, after three several demands for admittance, the door was broken 


open. There was nothing inside but a worm-eaten oaken “ buffet,” and 
a pile of fishing-nets. These last, being implements of labour, were not 
seizable. Covin had left them there, no doubt, intending, if they were 
damaged, to proceed against me. However, the place was cleared out, 
and the nets deposited at the mairie; and now I thought I should be 
able to let the cottage and thus diminish the cost of the cour. Already 
I had had several applications for it, houses being in great demand ; but 
Thad not yet settled upon a tenant, being anxious to get a neighbour to 
my taste. But when I offered the place to the man I had chosen, to my 
surprise, he declined at once to take it. And it was the same with all 
the rest of my proposed tenants. They were very sorry, but the house 
would not suit. Presently I found out the reason. Covin had made it 
known in the village that\he had sworn a great oath that the first 
intruder who slept in his house should not leave it alive. In vain I 
rallied the people upon their cowardice. 

“Well,” said the stoutest and most courageous among them, “ if 
Monsieur will himself sleep there for the first time, I agree to take the 
cottage without another word.” 

I soon saw that this was the only way to quench the dread of Covin 
in the minds of the villagers, and as long as that dread lasted there was 
no chance of letting the cottage. I felt too that there was a kind of 
challenge to my courage in the man’s insolent threat. Therefore I made 
known in the village that on such a night I would sleep at Covin’s 
cottage. I should be armed with a loaded revolver, and let jokers 
beware, for I should certainly fire upon anyone who disturbed me. 

Hettie was very much averse to my spending the night at Covin’s 
cottage alone, and, to satisfy her, I had asked the professor to join me in 
making a night there, hinting at Irish whisky and strong English cut 
tobacco, which was taking the learned man on his weak side. But he 
declined with a precipitation that I thought argued ill for his courage. 
And then I made up my mind to undertake the adventure alone. 

It was a rough wet night when I turned out on my expedition. The 
sound of the bolts and bars shot to behind me, as I left my own door, 
was rather disheartening; if I had not publicly pledged myself to the 
adventure, I think I should have postponed it to another occasion. In 
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the village all the lights were out, my lantern was extinguished before 
many minutes. The wind howled in a melancholy fashion with a great 
swaying rushing sound from the forest, as I stumbled along the steep 
winding path that led to Covin’s. I had to grope for the garden gate in 
the darkness, and as I touched the handle the door of the loft went to 
with a loud bang. I had not thought of locking that, and now the 
wind had got it open and was blowing about it, or perhaps it was Covin 
on the look-out for me. I climbed up the outside stair that led to the 
loft, sheltered by the overhanging eaves of the thatched gable, closed 
the door and locked it, first lighting my lantern in the shelter, and look- 
ing carefully round. ‘Then I made my way to the front door along the 
garden path, all choked up by luxuriant vegetable growth. The branches 
and tendrils of the unpruned vine caught at me and drew me back like 
detaining fingers, but I went on and opened the door boldly. — 

The first thing I came in contact with was an object hanging from 
the rafters, something in the shape of a man swinging slowly round. It 
was Covin no doubt. Yes, there he was in his habits as he had lived, 
coat, trousers, and fisherman’s boots—but nothinginside them. Simply 
Covin’s clothes hanging there. It was a relief for the moment, and yet 
the fact itself was startling. The clothes were Covin’s, they conveyed a 
distinct impression of their owner. They had not been there in the 

wmorning. Covin must, therefore, have visited the place very recently ; 
“perhaps even now he was hidden somewhere within. Perhaps, too, 
tthere was a secret meaning and significance in this hanging suit of 
lothes. Was a challenge conveyed in it? Why was not the professor 
here to tell me what it signified in his wretched code of primitive morals 

I soon satisfied myself that Covin was not concealed on the premises, 
-and I discovered too how he might have effected both exit and entrance. 

There was a window unfastened in the inner room quite big enough for 
‘the purpose, and the marks of muddy feet fresh upon it. But why should 
he have taken all the trouble? 

Oh! there was a paper pinned to the suit of clothes. It was the 
‘summons OCovin had received to appear in ‘conciliation.’ There was a 
‘significance about this, as if it had been put there in mockery. Anyhow, 
“whatever might he meant, Covin should see how I estimated his threats. 
“I cut down Movin’s clothes, and, squeezing them into a ‘bundle, threw 
hem out of the window. Then I closed all the shutters and fastenings, 
‘and lay down on the mattress I had sent up for the purpose, with my rugs 

carefully wrapped about me and the loaded revolver ready to my hand. 

T had lit a fire in the hearth with faggots, and that at first threw a 

bright glow, but by degrees the light dwindled and went out. The wind 
rosred and bellowed as if the forest had been full of wild beasts. But 
I was tired and must have slept, although [ was not conscious of it 
when I finally found myself awake. I was awake, but with some of the 
delusions of sleep. I had an idea that I was being tried for making 
away with Covin, and that. the verdict was ‘Guilty, to be beaten with a 
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rod of fire.’ And there was the fiery rod sure enough—floating in the 
air as it seemed to me. Aroused to full consciousness, I gazed at it in a 
panic of nervous horror. The fiery rod resolved itself into a glare of 
light, shining through a longitudinal crack in the wooden shutter. ‘That 
window looked over towards my house. What was the cause of the 
light? There was no moon. Could it be a fire? I threw open the 
shutter. There was a bright flare of light from just below and luminous 
smoke rising through the trees. At the moment the terrible thought 
shot through my brain. ‘My house has been fired. Perhaps here is 
Covin’s revenge !’ 

In my mad rush towards home I remembered that a ladder was the 
most indispensable thing, and that there was one under the eaves of the 
stable. I should save precious moments if I caught this up on my way. 
There was now no doubt of the fire; the sky all of a glow and a vivid 
tongue of flame darting heavenwards. The ladder had been removed ; 
the fiend who had planned this had carried out his wicked work com- 
pletely. I hurried on. The village was already alive, and I heard the 
great church-bell clanging out the alarm vigorously. My home was 
in a blaze : what had become of wife and child ? 

Happily my wife was safe ; she stood by the garden gate pan in 
a cloak—half-distracted, wringing her hands and crying. 

Where was Gracie? No one answered my frantic demand, and next 
moment I was trying to clamber up to the upper windows by the trellis- 
work, that, rotten with age, gave way beneath me. But Hetty seized 
me., “ She is not there; she is safe from the fire, but she is gone, snatched 
away from me.” 

“ By whom?” 

“ By Covin.” 

“ Which way ?” 

“ Over the hedge there.” 

I ran in the direction pointed out, where there was a weak place in 
the hedge, through which the high road might be reached. Something 
had caught in the brambles—a morsel of Gracie’s little night-dress. 
There were footsteps down to the road, and there they ceased to be trace- 
able in the slush. I could not tell which way he had turned. I must 
go back to the house and ask my neighbours to help me in the pursuit, 
to run in various directions. For my own part, I would make for the 
river, for in that direction I judged he had gone. 

When I reached the house again the fire was out. The neighbours 
had smothered it with blankets and carpets. It had been a petroleum fire, 
‘soon kindled and soon burned.’ The maitre was on the scene by this 
time, and the curé. I told them what had happened, besought them to 
aid me at once in the search for the man who had fired my house and 
stolen my child. They could hardly believe such an outrage to be pos- 
sible in this law-abiding country, but there was the patent fact. Gracie 
was gone, and Covin had taken her. 
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“ He will not harm her, I guarantee that,” said the curé¢. 
“ Ah! you always had a better opinion of him than he deserved,” re- 
marked the maitre drily. “But compose yourself, monsieur ; the police 
will find her quickly. To a poor man like Covin a child is not a valuable 
treasure. But to set fire to your house, ah, that was malice.” 

Here Hetty drew me aside. 

“ It was not Covin,” she whispered, in a faltering tone, “ who set fire 
to the house ; it was I, accidentally.” 

“ Not Covin, but you?” I repeated, quite bewildered. 

“Yes; I wanted plenty of light, as you had left me all alone, and 
before I went to bed I lighted the big ‘ pétrole’ lamp. And I upset it: 
the flames were between me and the door. I ran to the window and 
screamed.” 

“Well, and what then?” 

“Why, a man came with a ladder, and we escaped, I and Gracie.” 

“ And the man was . 

“ Covin.” 

This cast a new and startling light upon the affair. Covin the 
rescuer, and not the criminal! But why should he have taken Gracie? 
Probably, although some instinct of courage and humanity had brought 





him to the help of my wife, yet finding his enemy’s daughter in his hands — 


the impulse to revenge himself had become too strong. 

‘Tn the meantime,” said the maire, “‘ before doing anything we must 
dress a procés-verbal. And, first, for the person who gave the earliest 
alarm of the fire—of course, monsieur will recompense him handsomely. 
Let him come forward.” 

But no one came forward to claim the reward or the thanks of the 
commune. This was a curious circumstance among people not given to 
hiding their good deeds, especially when a reward is in question. 

“ And who set the bell going?” asked the curé, “and roused us all 
from our sleep? The same brave fellow doubtless.” 

“ Perhaps he is still in the church,” said the maitre. 

“ Let us go and see,” suggested the curé. 

The church is only just across the road, and the curé admits us 
through the sacristy door. A rude ancient church, grotesque with age, 
thick squat columns, with quaint curved volutes, looking in the dim light 
like so many huge horned monsters. There is a light shining in the space 
behind the altar, where there is a highly-tinselled shrine of the Virgin. 
A taper is burning before the shrine, and by the light we can make out 
a bundle of something lying in front. The curé stoops down and lifts 
the corner of a shaw] ; there is a child fast asleep—it is Gracie. 

The curé takes her up tenderly in his arms. She awakes and begins 
to cry, till, seeing her father’s face among those about her, she gladly 
nestles in his arms. I hurry away, too full of joy and gratitude to say 

a word. Was this then Covin’s revenge ? 
For a long time after that, I tried in vain to find Covin. I let it be 
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known in the village that he might come back to his cottage whenever 
he liked and not a word to be said about arrears. Enough money too 
to furnish it well, or to buy a new boat. But although I fancy that he 
heard of the offer, he never took advantage of it. One day, however, I 
heard that he had been seen in the village, and that his boat was moored 
in the river close by. I managed to intercept him with Gracie, and 
offered my hand. Covin put his behind his back. 

“Come, let us be friends,” I said. 

“Can I be friends with a man who has treated my best clothes like 
this?” said Covin, undoing his bundle and holding up the suit that I had 

. thrown out of the window. I had thought nothing more about it, and 
certainly the clothes had suffered not a little from exposure. 

“T am very sorry ; but you shall have a new suit.” 

“Pardon, monsieur, the old ones suited me very well.” 

“Come! for the child’s sake,” I said, “let me thank you.” 

“ Monsieur,” began Covin, with some dignity, “I deserve no thanks, 
for I had it in my heart to do you a great injury. I thought to come 
upon you as you slept in my cottage, and I hung these clothes up as a 
warning to you, and I said to myself, if he respects my clothes, I will 
not harm him. But you did not respect my clothes, and then I deter- 
mined to attack you as you slept. Then I sawa gleam of fire, and 
heard the screams of a woman. I am a Frenchman—you know the rest. 
But do I love you, monsieur, any better for that? You have turned me 
away from my hearth; it was but a poor hearth, cold and neglected, 
but once I had a little daughter like yours, a wife too, industrious and 
careful, and then there was happiness around it, of which I have now 
only the memory. And from this hearth you thrust me forth.” 

“Come back to it, Covin, come and be my neighbour.” 

“ Adieu, monsieur,” as if he had not heard me. 

“Let me be your friend for what you have done for me and mine.” 

“ Adieu, monsieur,” repeated Covin, stonily, as if an injury were a 
precious possession of which none should deprive him. 

“ Gracie, speak to him,” I said to the child ; “go and ask him to 
stay.” 

“Do stay, pére Covin,” she cried ; “papa will no more be wicked 
with you, and you shall make me again a little boat.” 

Covin shook his head sternly; but he snatched up the child and 
kissed her warmly. Then, as if he could not trust himself any longer, 
he sprang hastily into his boat and pushed off. He glided away down 
the slow sullen stream, and was soon lost to sight in the mist and gloom 
of coming night. Nor has he ever been seen in our neighbourhood since. 
His cottage is still empty, and ‘no one will venture to occupy it. The 
people in the village believe that he still watches over the place, and 
that anyone who ventured to occupy it would have to reckon with 
Covin’s revenge. 







































Piterary Coimeidences.* 


—+1-— 


Sir Henry Worron, whose name is permanently perhaps, and certainly 
pleasantly, associated with his definition of an ambassador—Vir bonus 
peregre missus ad mentiendum reipublice causa ; a good fellow sentabroad 
to utter fulsehoods for the service of his country—was possibly not a little 
rash in writing the following inscription for his grave :— “ Here lies the 
first author of the sentence, Disputandi pruritus ecclesiarum scabies.” 
The world has grown so old, and so large a portion of its history has 
fallen off into the waters of oblivion, that to assert oneself the first in 
aught is but a temerarious undertaking. Some years have passed since 
Solomon said there was nothing new under the sun, and he was accounted 
wise. Themore a man enters into any subject of science, the more he dis- 
eovers of that which is in that which has been. Dive into the history 
of mechanism, it becomes difficult to prove any one the inventor of any 
particular machine. It is an easy task only for those who have never 
tried to trace to its origin a popular tale. Berkeley, in his theory of the 
non-existence of body, had a predecessor in Protagoras ; the principle of 
Locke, that all knowledge is the result of experience, was the principle 
of Aristotle ; and Descartes’ Cogito, ergo sum, is not unlike the expression 
of Augustin, in his De Civitate Dei: “ Si enim fallor, sum ; nam qui non 
est, utigue nec falli potest, ac per hoc sum, si fallor.” The discovery of 
the circulation of the blood is ticketed to Harvey ; but Apuleius, explain- 
ing a passage of Plato in the Timeus, makes us imagine that both that 
philosopher and himself were well acquainted with it, some few years 
before the birth of the famous physician who accompanied Charles at the 
battle of Edgehill. ‘The passages of the veins,” says the author of the 
Golden Ass, “arise from the region of the heart, transfer through the 
breathing holes of the lungs the life which they have received from the 
heart, and from that place again, divided through the members, assist 
respiration in the whole man.” Nay, more, some go so far as to assert 
that Harvey was not the first, even of the moderns, to teach this doctrine, 
but that the famous Paul Sarpi communicated the secret to Fabricius de 
Aquapendente, a professor of medicine at Padua in the sixteenth century, 
and that it was by him confided to Harvey, one of his pupils in the Uni- 
versity. 

The field of belles lettres offers no exception to the general rule of 
the royal poet who so satisfactorily answered all the Queen of Sheba’s 
riddles, Literary coincidences are not things of yesterday. Pliny, in 
the dedication to his friend Vespasian, of his treatise on natural history, 





* See Cornhill Magazine for March, 1878. 
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refers to them as abundantly existent before his time. But he refers to 
them in a somewhat ungracious manner. Ignorant of the politeness 
which adorns our later age, he describes them as direct thefts : “ Scito enim 
conferentem auctores me deprehendisse a juratissimis et proximis veteres 
transcriptos ad verbum.” “You must know,” he tells the Emperor, 
“that in my comparison of’ various works, I found that our latest 
writers, men whom you might have sworn most honest fellows, have 
given us nothing but verbal transcripts of the more ancient authors.” 
The amount of credit due to Pliny in this matter it is not easy to deter- 


_ mine. Thegreat historian was by no means a man of singular veracity. 
_ Indeed, some have gone so far as to say that he had attained a perfect 


intrepidity in uttering the most shameless lies. They adduce as proof 
his assertions concerning the modesty of elephants, and the great delight 
experienced by the mouse in filching and eating silver and gold. Probably 
Pliny’s little sentence about plagiarism is not to be precisely understood. 
It served indeed admirably for a prefatory rhetorical flourish about his 
own ethical excellence. ‘ You may have an argument of my own honest 
disposition,” he says, “in that I have prefaced my volumes with the 
names of those authors whyi.1I have consulted. For I consider it not 
only as courteous, but also as a sign of ingenuous modesty so todo.” It 
is unfortunate that there is as little mention of Dioscorides, with whose 
work there are many startling coincidences in his own, as there is in 
Virgil’s Eclogues of Theocritus, in his Georgics of Aratus or Hesiod, or in 
his 4neid of Homer or Pisander. Pliny must not, however, on account 
of this omission, be uncharitably charged, as he has not hesitated to 
charge others, with pluming himself like that ill-advised jackdaw in alien 
feathers. “A ship,” says Emerson, “is but a quotation from a forest,” 
and Pliny has doubtless so improved on many of the tales of his prede- 
cessors that they would be as little likely to recognise them for their own 
work as Shakespeare to understand the latest edition of Hamlet. The 
architect does not supply the material, but his art arranges the iron and 
stone in such a way that the resultant whole, if not habitable, is at least 
mnique. Pliny, if not instructive, is decidedly amusing. 

Such, however, is the condition of human nature that writers are more 
frequently charged with the conduct of the ant than with that of the bee. 
Often we find an indictment of plagiarism preferred against some unlucky 
wights who openly avowed their intention of translation or paraphrase. 
One of the best of these instances—they are plentiful as blackberries—is 
the case of Bussy Rabutin and the famous Tom Brown of facetious memory, 
who, according to Addison, introduced the modern sect of syncopists. 
Bussy Rabutin, in one of his letters to Madame de S——, sends for her 
opinion and her amusement the following epigram among many more :— 

Je ne vous aime point, Hylas, 

Jen’en scaurois dire la cause: 

Jescai seulement ane chose ; 
C'est que je ne rous aime_pas. 
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Christ Church, for a certain freak of the blood, obtained forgiveness by 
some lines which are usually attributed to Dr. Johnson—verses far better 
known than the occasion of their composition. An accusation of plagiar- 
ism has been accordingly entered against one of these gentlemen, though it 
is quite plain, and indeed both of them expressly state, that their verses 
are but a rendering of Martial’s well-known lines to Sabidius :— 
Non amo te, Sabidi, nec possum dicere quare, 
Hoc tantum possum dicere, non amo te. 

Who, however, this Sabidius was, against whom the Spanish poet con- 
ceived so apparently unreasonable an antipathy, is still less generally 
understood than who was Dr. Fell or the Jean of Clement Marot :— 

Jean, je ne t'aime point, beau sire, 

Et ne sais quell’ mouche me poing, 

Ni pourquoi c’est ; je ne puis dire, 

Sinon que je ne t'aime point. 

As readily, though with as little justice, is the accusation of plagiarism 
urged against him who has attributed to the fecundity of his fancy the 
fruit of his unconscious recollection. This man would be willing 
enough to render unto Cesar the things that are Ceesar’s, but unfortunately 
he has enjoyed so iong the usufruct of Cesar’s property, that he has for- 
gotten the original ownership, and imagines it in all good faith to be his 
own. He has been so long nourished on Cesar that he has converted 
Cesar into his own substance. And so he goes on, good man, a cooking 
his meat as the Rabbin say, in another’s cauldron, never attempting, as 
the real plagiarist, to conceal Cesar by any transposition or change of 
words, never dragging his oxen, like the astute Apollo, backwards to hide 
their traces, but, ever boldly asserting his originality, he runs the race set 
before him without any fear of what Moliére calls le bois vert. 

Novelty is of little value unless accompanied by excellence. That 
originality is not always desirable it was, perhaps, one of the aims of the 
Rehearsal to represent. Mr. Bayes despises Jonson and Beaumont, that 
“borrowed all they writ from nature ”—a sentiment which must be 
swallowed, if at all, cum grano salis to prevent indigestion—and fetches 
purely out of his own fancy such novelties as a play without a plot, the 
Two Kings of Brentford, the dead men rising at Fb, and the sudden love 
fit of Prince Volscius, which leaves him in one boot expressing himself 
in elevated language. But, instead of treading on_no man’s heels, and 
making his flight on his own wings, Bayes would have done better for 
his own interest, though it must be confessed the play would then have 
been much less amusing, had he employed his compendious way. of 
wit, which lay in consulting his table-book when he had anything to 
invent, and there at one view seen all that Seneca, Persius, Pliny, Plu- 
tarch, and the rest had ever said upon the subject. 

Omitting the numerous coincidences among the smaller fry of writers, 
a curious one, though of idea only, may be found in Ben Jonson and Shake- 


speare. 


Tom Brown being threatened with expulsion by Dr. Fell, the Dean of “@ 
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In the pastoral drama of the Sad Shepherd, which rare Ben left in 


* torso, after feasting the public for more than forty years, perhaps the 


most original of his poems, as he preferred to call them, Maudlin, the 
witch, in her conversation with her daughter Douce, gives her to know 
she may meet her in many shapes, but may always distinguish her by a 
“browdered belt with characters.” This magic belt, which was wrought 
at the burial of Maudlin’s own mother, over her grave in the moonshine, 
by “a gypsan lady and a right beldame,” recalls the well-known hand- 
kerchief in Othello, which was given to his mother by an Egyptian who 


- was a charmer, sewed by an ancient sibyl in her prophetic fury, made 


of the silk of hallowed worms, and dyed in the mummy of maidens’ 


. hearts. 


Another resemblance between Jonson and Shakespeare may be set 
down as a commonplace of rhetoric. The noble-minded Gratiano, 
when the fallen Jew in his utter despair, accepting the last and greatest 
insult offered to him, consents to become a Christian in order to save 
the robbery of half his riches, insults this typical convert of sincere 
conviction thus— : 

In christening thou shalt have two godfathers ; 


Had I been judge, thou shouldst have had ten more, 
To bring thee to the gallows, not the font. 


So in The Devil is an Ass, the Norfolk squire Fitzdottrell says to Lady 


 Tailbush’s gentleman-usher— 


I will leave you 
To your godfathers in law; let twelve men work. 
Again, in the Sad Shepherd, kind Karolin asks the courteous Lionel 
why he so surveyed and circumscribed him, 
As if you stuck one eye into my breast, 
And with the other took my whole dimensions. 
The similitude of a pair of compasses had also been employed, with 
greater taste perhaps, if only equal ingenuity, by Donne, in his little poem 
forbidding mourning, called Valediction. Here he advises his love that, 
though he must leave her, their two souls are not separated, but only ex- 
panded like gold beat to airy thinness ; that, assured of this communion 
of the mind, she need not care for that of eyes, lips, and hands ; and finally 
this head of the metaphysical school says, if their souls be two, they are 
but like a pair of compasses— 
Thy soul, the fixed foot, makes no show 
To move, but doth, if th’ other do, 
And though it in the centre sit, 
Yet when the other far doth roam, 
Jt leans and hearkens after it, 
And grows erect, as that comes home. 
Such wilt thou be to me, who must, 
Like th’ other foot, obliquely run, 
Thy firmness makes my circle just, 
And makes me end where I begun. 
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The thoughts contained in the italicised lines may form an apology for 
the length of this quotation. 

But another poet, somewhat less known than even the little-known 
Donne, had before him adorned his verses with the same image. That 
poet—no indifferent one, though of little reputation in Europe—is the 
famous Persian, Hakim Umar Khayyam. Born in the latter half of 
the eleventh century, this “ tentmaker,” as his name signifies, distinguished 
himself alike as a philosopher and a mathematician. In one of his 
Rubayyat, or “ Quatrains,” he wrote— 

O my soul! I and you are the similitude of a pair of compasses ; 
Although we make two heads we possess but one body ; 


At present we move round one point in a circle, 
Afterwards we shall again surely come together. 


It is uncertain to whom Khayyam addressed his quatrain. It may be 
to a heavenly, or, as is much more likely, to an earthly love. Dr. 
Johnson seems not to have approved of this singular comparison. 
Regarding the other leg of Donne’s compasses as his wife, he is in doubt 
whether the idea be more remarkable for ingenuity or absurdity. 

Another Rubayyat of Khayyam offers a coincidence with some verses 
of Tennyson. Quoth Umar, likening life to a game of chess, 


We are the pieces, and Destiny plays the game ; 
This is a matter of fact and no metaphor ; 

We are the puppets on the chess-board of being, 
And go back one by one into the box of annihilation. 


Compared with this early Persian poem, divested as it necessarily 
must be for the English reader of all its native verbal grace and poesy, 
what a lapse of energy and earnestness of expression is to be lamented 
in the lines of our Poet-Laureate, set in the mouth of Maud’s unlucky 
lover !— 

Do we move ourselves, or are moved by an unseen hand at a game 
That pushes us off from the board, and others ever succeed. 


The reader will scarcely need to be reminded of the same illustration in 
the mouth of Sancho Panza, who caps his master’s comparison of all the 
world to a stage, by saying it is also as in the game of chess; while the 
game lasts each piece has its own particular office, but. as soon as the 
game is over, all the pieces are mixed up together and cast higgledy- 
piggledy into a bag, which is all one, says Sancho, with casting our dead 
bodies into the tomb. 

In the drama of Jonson already referred to, one of the puns reminds us 
of Crashaw. Quoth Maid Marian to Robin Hood, “ You area wanton ;” 
to which Robin replies, “ One, I do confess, I wanted till you came.” The 
same play on words, which will be rendered better if we remember the 
old pronunciation of “one,” occurs in Crashaw’s Steps to the Temple, who, 
in a version of the Twenty-third Psalm, speaking of himself under the 
similitude of a sheep, sings :— 
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Plenty wears me at her breast, 
Whose sweet temper teaches me 
Nor wanton, nor in want to be. 


A line in the prologue to the same drama reminds us of Donne :— 


What knows the head 
Of a calm river whom the feet have drowned ! 


says the Prologue, referring to A’glamour’s supposed loss of his lady, 

Earine, in the Trent. The author of Biathanatos, that remarkable 

justification of suicide, compact of equal audacity and wit, speaking of 

Justice, in verses unusually harmonious, thus apostrophises her :— 
Greatest and fairest Empress, know you this! 


Alas! no more than Thames’ calm head doth know 
Whose meads her arms drown, or whose corn o’ePflow. 


In Cynthia’s Revels, or the Fountain of Self-Love, the plot of which 
play, it has been said, is so finely spun that no eye perhaps but Jonson’s 
has ever been able to trace it, the optics of the well-dieted Amorphus 
have drunk the spirit of beauty in some eight score and eighteen princes’ 
courts, where he has been fortunate in the amours of three hundred 
forty and five ladies, all nobly, if not princely descended ; whose names, he 
adds in confirmation, he has in catalogue. Leporello, in La Porte’s well- 
_ known version of the Don Juan story, which was copied from Tirso de 
Molina (Gabriel Tellez) by Moliére, T. Corneille, Shadwell, and Goldoni, 
introducing to the notice of the deceived Elvira a catalogue of the 
ladies his master had loved, speaks of six hundred and forty in Italy, 
and one thousand and three in Spain, among them countesses, 
baronesses, marchionesses, princesses, and so on, as every reader will 
remember. 

Good Master Fenton, in the Merry Wives of Windsor, dreading the 
result even of such feeble wooing of sweet Anne Page as that of Slender, 
when supported by her father’s authority, and not quite secure against 
Dr. Caius, when countenanced by her mother, says he must “ advance 
the colours of his love and not retire.” Romeo, addressing the sleeping 
Juliet, says beauty’s 

Ensign is crimson in her lips, and in her cheeks, 
And death’s pale flag is not advanced there. 


Marini, in one of his Zugubrious Rhymes, has the same remarkable 
image. His heavenly lady, or rather earthly goddess, lay on her bed 
with her fair eyes closed in everlasting evening, while her mournful lover 
was weeping by her side— 

Morte la’nsegna sua pallida e bianca 

Vincitrice spiegd sul volto mio. 


He, says Tennyson, never tasted pure love who first flung the bitter 
seed among mankind :— 
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That could the dead, whose dying eyes 
Were closed with wail, resume their life, 
They would but find in child and wife 

An iron welcome when they rise. 


If the poet did not borrow his observation from Sadi, there is certainly 
a very curious coincidence between him and the author of the Gulistan, 
That ancient writer showed no little knowledge of human nature in 
these lines— 

Oh! if the dead man might come again, 

Among the members of his race and of his kindred ; 

The return of the inheritance would be harder 

To the heir than the death of his relation! 


There are, as indeed might easily be supposed, some wonderfully 
exact parallels to the idea of the author of Ecclesiastes, who praised the 
dead more than the living, and considered the man who had not yet been 
as far better off than both of them. A literal translation of one of the 
Gnomic sentences of Theognis runs thus :—“For mortals the very best 
thing of all is not to be born, or look on the light of the piercing sun ; 
but being born, it is best to pass as quickly as possible to the portals ot 
Hades, and lie hidden under a large heap of earth.” In one of the 
choruses in the @dipus Coloneus, we find that for a person never to 
have been born beats everything ; but, if he appears at all, then by far 
the next best thing is to return as quickly as may be whence he came. 
The advice given by the captive Silenus to King Midas, in return for his 
liberation, was that by far the best for man is not to be born, the next best 
as soon as possible to die. And though Lactantius exclaims against the 
ineptitude of this opinion, and thinks it worthily set inthe mouth of such 
a one as Silenus, it is supported by Pliny, Ausonius, Seneca, Alexis, and 
many more authorities than the reader would probably care to consult. 

Such coincidences of thought are so numerous and so frequent that 
they seem to require no further notice than has been already bestowed 
upon them. Even in these plagiarism is not seldom scented by keener 
noses. The liberal Dr. Johnson, for instance, accuses the “ out-of-fashion ” 
Cowley, as Lamb calls him in his letter to Coleridge, of obligations to 
Grotius and Donne. Sir John Denham has, however, shown the impro- 
bability of the charge. Indeed, the author of Cooper's Hill directly 
states that, although no author was unknown to Cowley, yet “ whathe writ 
was all his own.” Swift also, by-the-bye, in his verses on his own death, 
says he was never known to steal a hint, but “ what he writ was all his 
own.” Here, then, is a case in which Denham’s anxiety to save Cowley 
from any imputation of borrowing, and Swift’s modest consciousness of his 
own entire innocence in that respect, have curiously enough given rise to 
precisely the same expression of independent thought. A better example 
could not easily be found to show how an analogous or identical subject 
may suggest not only similar ideas, but exactly the same words. 

Tiere is much verbal likeness between some of the prayers of his 
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Majesty King Charles I. and those of King David according to Milton ; 
but this “ borrowing,” as he calls it, is inconsiderable when confronted 
with another likeness in Charles’s devotions to Sir Philip Sidney’s 
Arcadia, which the same Milton stigmatises astheft. The naughty widow 
Cecropia, in that novel, listening, after her own ungracious method of 
subtle proceeding, outside the door of Pamela’s chamber, hears her utter 
a certain prayer. This very prayer, says the author of the Hikonoklastes, 
by a gross cozenage, was popped into the hand of the grave Bishop Juxon 
by the monarch as his own composition, in the very moment of his 
death, and afterwards published in the Hikon Basilike. It is indeed 
_ the fact that the two prayers are word for word alike. Milton will not 
on ibis occasion allow any possibility of double inspiration or new inven- 
tion, but roundly abuses the King for filching in his bankrupt devotion 
an orison of a heathen praying to a heathen, from a vain amatorious 
poem. He seems to think that the blessed martyr ought to have had 
recourse, wanting prayers of his own, to the Christian Liturgy, instead 
of offering up a réchauffé of an ethnic petition to a buzzard idol. The 
rest of his petition may have been borrowed, adds the ingenuous poet, 
from the Lord knows where. Perhaps from the French Astrea, perhaps 
from the Spanish Diana—Amadis and Palmerin would hardly scape 
him, Milton, it must be remembered, had a grudge against his most 
gracious sovereign ; but others, apparently from pure natural malice, 
have set Charles and his chaplain in the same condemnation. These 
hissing serpents which surround the cradle of genius assert that, if the 
King filched aught, he did but follow the example of his holy father. 
Jeremy Taylor, in his Rule and Exercises of Holy Dying, speaking of 
the best and most passionate sermons that were ever preached, the 
sermons on the stones of sepulchres, tells us that the kings of Spain lived 
and were buried in the same Escurial—a circumstance one would imagine 
hostile to good health, however adminicular to morality. Our own 
kings are contented with being crowned in Westminster Abbey, the 
mausoleum of their predecessors. There, says the British Chrysostom, 
is “an acre sown with royal seed, the copy of the greatest change, from 
living like gods to die like men.” The Chaplain in Ordinary to the first 
Charles was remarkable for the original lustre of his diction, which may 
be compared, to use his own words, to the shine of a dove’s back, or the 
glistening image of a rainbow; but Francis Beaumont, who died when 
Taylor was a baby, chancing to hit on the same idea before him, has ex- 
pressed it with almost equal elegance. After saying, in his poem on the 
tombs in Westminster, that the potentates buried there preach from their 
pulpits, sealed with dust, the vanity of all earthly ambition, he adds :— 
Here’s an acre sown indeed 
With the richest royalest seed, 
Here the bones of birth have cried, 
Though gods they were, as men they died. 
All that the charitable reader will perceive in these, and many more 
23—2 
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passages like these,is a curious coincidence. Such a coincidence with other 
writers occurs frequently enough in Milton himself. Not to mention his 
often concurrence with ancient and foreign authors, here is an instance 
of similarity to one of his own country, and but little before his time, 
The imperial ensign of that tall cherub Azazel, advanced full high over 
the hosts of the fallen Archangel, shone “like a meteor streaming to the 
wind.” The loose beard and hoary hair of Gray’s Bard, also, by 
the way, “streamed like a meteor to the troubled aw.” This coincidence 
has been more frequently noted than the resemblance of both passages to 
a line in Heywood’s Four Prentices of London, written certainly not 
later than the last year of the sixteenth century. Turnus, the envoy of 
the Persian Sophy, speaking of his master’s victorious flag, that hangs 
blowing defiance on Sion towers, tells us that it shows 


Like a red meteor in the troubled air. 


Whether Milton unconsciously copied Heywood, or whether Gray uncon- 
sciously copied Milton, is of course uncertain. Thoughts, it has been 
often said, are like materials in a mosaic, less admirable in themselves 
than in their arrangement. But in this case the difference in the 
arrangement is exceedingly small. Filtered through a new medium, the 
old liquid has not put on a new appearance. Neither Gray nor Milton 
has changed Heywood’s copper into gold. This is not the case of a form 
of mud afterwards animated with fire from heaven ; as much fire as the 
thought seems capable of containing was given to it in its creation by the 


author of the Your Prentices. In neither of its succeeding avatars has 


it caught any more. 
Waller in some verses to Charles’s Queen, occasioned, as he says, by 
the sight of her picture, speaks of Charles at the Gallic Court thus :— 


There public care with private passion fought 
A doubtful combat in his noble thought. 


Charles was very much in the same condition with Erminia, whom 
Fairfax, the translator of Tasso, represents as longing to cure her wounded 
knight, and yet half hindered by womanly pudency. This probably is 
the meaning of the term “ honour” in Fairfax’s lines :— 


For in the secret of her troubled thought 
A doubtful combat love and honour fought. 


When somebody had said that Sacharissa painted herself, a feminine 
procedure seldom unfashionable, Waller, who was, or, to keep his muse 
in exercise, affected to be in love with her, allowed the observation to be 
true in that sense only in which 


Lavish nature with her best attire 
Paints the gay spring. 


Clarion, the first of all the race of silver-winged flies which possess the 
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kingdom of the air, in Spenser's Mutopotmos, or Butterfly’s Fate, 
refreshes his spirits in the gay gardens 
Where lavish nature in her best attire 
Pours forth sweet odours. 
Some verses to Amoret (a certain Lady Sophia Murray ; it is said, but 
what does it matter? ), in which Waller wishes to be informed whether 
that lady’s attractive power lay in her body or in her soul, he commences 


thus :— 
Amoret, the milky way, 


Framed of many nameless stars. 

The detractor’s malevolence might refer these lines to the old tragedy of 
Brennoralt, by Sir John Suckling, wherein the hero, gazing on Fran- 
celia asleep, says— 

Her face is like the milky way i’ th’ sky, 
A meeting of gentle lights without a name. 
Here we have hardly that improvement which is always to be desired. 
In another passage of Waller the coincidence is so curiously exact that 
no question of improvement can arise. The Marquis of Badajoz, seeing 
his ship on fire, in one of our fights with Spain, laid him by his burning 
lady’s side— 
And, since he could not save her, with her died. 
When, in the last book of Fairfax’s Tasso, the virago, Gildippe, who pre- 
ferred the spear to the spindle, has been slaughtered by the Soldan, and 
the same fate has overtaken her adorer Edward, that hero 
Fell by her side, 
And, for he could not save her, with her died. 
Here the resemblance is as remarkable as any in him, whom the Looker-on 
with inimitable humour has called that great original writer, the author of 
Tristram Shandy. 

Pope presents a field in which the reader may cut down coinci- 
dences in great swaths, almost at every step through his corn. The 
slipshod Sibyl, who leads King Cibber, in the Dunciad, to the Elysian 
shades, where he meets the ghost of Settle, is said by Pope to have 
her tresses, which were never washed save in the waters of Castalia, 
“staring from poetic dreams.” The word “staring” is employed in the 
same unusual sense in the Z’empest, where the King’s son, Ferdinand, 
is described by Ariel as leaping from his ship with “ hair up staring like 
reeds.” The carp, which Pope considered it necessary to catalogue amidst 
the denizens of Windsor Forest, is “ bedropt with gold,” and Milton’s 
fish generally, in his account of the Creation, are in a like condition. 
Pope’s rendering in his version of one of Horace’s Epistles of anni 
euntes by “the subtle thief of life this paltry time,” bears no remote 
similitude to Milton’s “time the subtle thief of youth.” The opening 
music set in the mouth of the love-sick Duke in Twelfth Night demands 
“that strain again; it had a dying fall.” Pope had the honour to har- 
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monise considerably with the great Shakespeare in his Ode on St. Cecilia's 
Day—* the strains decay in a dying fall ;” and the conduct of Thomson's 
nightingale, who, when robbed by the hard hand of unrelenting clowns, 
sole sitting still, “at every dying fall takes up again her lamentable strain 
of winding woe,” affords another curious coincidence of expression. 
Sedley, writing some verses on Don Alonzo, who, for making love to 
the Infanta of Portugal, is said to have met with the severe misfortune 
of being cut into little pieces, speaks of his innamorata, the gentle nymph, 
as confined to a holy gaol, and in commiserz‘ion of her dissected suitor, 
Dropping tears with every bead. 


Pope’s Eloisa imitates and improves on the example of the Infanta, 
“dropping with every bead too soft a tear,” where the addition of the 
epithet ably distinguishes between the soft water which is the consolation 
of feminine love, and the hard water which is the rough humour of 
feminine religion. It had been well if Pope was ever thus superior to 
his antecedent; but a few lines later, in the same poem of Eloisa, 
we read how a thought of Abelard put to the rout all the pomp of 
iety— 

opi Priests, tapers, temples, swim before my sight ; 

says the afflicted fair, very much as the Phedra, of Edmund Smith, 
that “lucky poet,” in his consummate tragedy, whose heroine is preferred 
by Dr. Johnson to her Greek, Latin, and French sisters, says, alluding 


to the effect of the unexpected appearance of Hippolytus at her marriage 
with Theseus— 


All the idle pomp, 
Priests, altars, victims, swam before my sight. 

The tapers and temples were of course more in accordance with the 
Catholic faith than altars and victims. It is almost unnecessary to add 
that the play was produced before Pope’s piece was written. This 
certainly seems to be of that kind of borrowing which is not bettered 
by the borrower, and which, if we may believe Milton,is among good 
authors accounted plagiary. 

When we consider the copious treasures of coincidences which have 
been detected by critical acumen between the unfortunate Pope and bis 
foregoers in the genealogical table of Jetters, the character which he gives 
to Bayes, the hero of the Dunciad, becomes invested with a double 
interest and charm :— 

: Next, o’er his books his eyes began to roll, 
In pleasing memory of all he stole ; 
How here he sipped, how there he plundered snug, 
And sucked all o’er, like an industrious bug. 
We are almost tempted to believe, by the lights of his latest Editor, having 
regard especially to his Zssay on Criticism, not the least famous of 
his poems, or indeed his Essay on Man, that as 
A past, vamped, future, old, revived, new piece, 
’Twixt Plautus, Fletcher, Shakespear, and Corneille, 
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could make a Cibber, so the same kind of piece, ‘twixt Dryden, 
Boileau, Bolingbroke, Montaigne—not to speak of Cowley, Crashaw, and 
many more—has done much to make a Pope. 

Goldsmith’s Threnodia Augustalis, in memory of the mother of 
George III., informs the reader that to her shrine 


Faith shall come, a pilgrim grey, 

To bless the tomb that wraps her clay ; 
And calm Religion shall repair, 

To dwell a weeping hermit there. 


Collins’s ode, written some score of years before, presents a few cir- 
~ cumstances of resemblance, which might with unthinking people tend to 
detract from the originality of Goldsmith. But where the latter has 
Faith and Religion, the former has Honour and Freedom, and where 
Collins wrote “ turf” the idea of Goldsmith required “tomb.” Still the 
coincidence between the passages is as remarkable an accident. as. the 
similarity between the speech of Croaker in the Goodnatured Man :— 
“Life at the greatest and best is but a froward child, that must be 
humoured and coaxed a little till it falls asleep, and then all the care is 
over ;” and the concluding sentence of Sir William Temple’s Essay on 
Poetry :—‘ Human life is at the greatest and the best but like a froward 
child, that must be played with and humoured a little to keep it quiet 
’ till it falls asleep, and then the care is over.” 

Goldsmith’s epitaph on the unfortunate bookseller’s hack, his college 
friend, Ned Purdon—who 


Led such a damnable life in this world, 
I don’t think he'll wish to come back— 
is very like Swift's epitaph on poor G—— :— 


So little justice here he found, 
’Tis ten to one he'll ne’er come back, 


And this again to that on Le Sieur Etienne :— 


En ce monde il eut tant des maux, 
Qu’on ne croit pas qu'il revienne. 


The godly man in Islington, who was bitten by a mad dog, but 


The man recovered of the bite, 
The dog it was that died, 


was of much the same poisonous nature as Fréron, who, if we may believe 
Voltaire, proved the death of a snake. The snake bit the ecclesiastic, and, 


Savez-vous ce qui arriva: 
Ce fut le serpent qui creva. 


The well-known line in his 7'raveller— 


The pregnant quarry teemed with human form— 


is scarcely superior to Thomson’s 
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From the brute rock it called the breathing form. 


What Goldsmith left marble he found not made of brick. In hig 
description of Holland, the “ broad ocean leaning against the land,” though 
very like Dryden’s “Ocean leaning on the sky,” in his Annus Mirabilis, 
seems decidedly inferior to it in energy of conception ; but, after all, it was 
very fair for a man, who, according to a speech attributed by Boswell to 
Johnson, knew so. amazingly little—“ Sir! he seldom comes where he is 
not more ignorant than anyone else.” 

Byron, in his address to the deep and dark blue ocean, which, with 
persistent iteration, he begs to continue to roll, apostrophises it as the 
Image of Eternity, and the throne of the Invisible. Immediately after- 
wards, he adds with a connection of thought too subtle for any but a poet 
to perceive— 

Even from out thy slime, 
The monsters of the deep are made. 


A similar sentence may be met with in Dryden’s Medal, written, it 
is perhaps scarcely necessary to remind the reader, on the striking of 
the medal to commemorate the return of an Ignoramus, by the grand jury 
in Shaftesbury’s case, when the bill was presented to them against him for 
high treason. Dryden, in his indignation against the citizens of London, 
compares that city to the Nile, which, though the cause of fertility and 
wealth, 


Yet monsters from thy large increase we find, 
Engendered on the slime thou leavest behind, 


Tt is always, it has been well observed, a delightful task to trace the 
various independent uses of a sublime thought by various writers. 

The passage in Beppo is fairly familiar in which Byron describes 
the budding Miss, half Pertness and half Pout, as fresh from the nursery 
and “always smelling of bread and butter.” Middleton’s plays are not 
such public favourites as Byron’s poems, but in one of these, entitled 
Your Five Gallants, which was often in action at the Blackfriars 
Theatre some two centuries and a half ago, may be found something very 
similar to the line in Byron’s Beppo. Goldstone, one of the five Gallants 
or Sharpers, referring to Fitsgrave, their gull, speaks of him as piping 
hot from the University, and adds “ he smells of buttered loaves yet.” 

In the Bride of Abydos, a Turkish tale, which it would be per- 
haps not unfashionable to read at the present time, Zuleika, the. bride, 
who, by the way, is not a bride except in a paullo-post-future sense, is 
said to be the lucky possessor of a certain music breathing from her face, 
besides having an eye in itself a soul, and purity of grace, whatever this 
may mean. Lucasta, whom Lovelace, under the name of Orpheus, cele- 
brates as his Eurydice, in his song of Orpheus to Beasts, also possesses 
harmony, the Platonic soul in her eye, has melody of grace, and could 
beasts view the music of her face, they would drop a tear in consequence. 
Sir Thomas Browne tells us, in his Religio Medici, that he was himself 
never yet once mar:.cd, and commends their resolutions who never marry 
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twice. Yet heis naturally amorous, as he afterwards confesses, of all that 
is fair, and affects the “ music of beauty,” the silent note which Cupid 
strikes far sweeter than any instrument. The idea is not unfamiliar 
to the student of the 7imeus of Plato. 

The line dvijp 6 gevywy cat rad payheoerar ascribed to the poet 
Menander, with its Latin version, Qui fugiebat rursus preliabitur, 
quoted by Tertullian in his hook on “Flight from Persecution,” which 
contains an answer in the negative to the question of his friend 
Fabius as to whether it was right to avoid it by flight or bribery, we 
find reproduced by Jean Passerat, in the sixteenth century, in his song 
Sur la journée de Senlis in the Satyre Menippée :— 


Souvent celui qui demeure 
Est cause de son méchef ; 
Celui qui fuit de bonne heure 

Peut combatter de rechef— 


and by Butler’s Hudibras, where Ralph says, 


For those that fly may fight again, 
Which he can never do that’s slain. 


Parnell’s Anacreontic which begins “ Gay Bacchus, liking Estcourt’s 
wine,” and tells the disputes which arose between the guests of the god, 
Comus, Jocus and Cupid, resembles in no slight degree a poem of the 
‘Italian poet Augurello, who died about a century and a half before 
Parnell was born. Augurello’s Gratiarum Convivium commences thus :— 


Invitat olim Bacchus ad ccenam suos, 
Comum, Jocum, Cupidinem. 


He who has leisure to compare the English and Latin lines will be 
astonished at the remarkable chance which has rendered them so much 
alike. Almost as much alike is Voltaire’s story in Zadig of the Angel 
Jesrad to Parnell’s Hermit. And in Dr. More’s Divine Dialogues on 
God’s Providence the historian Euistor tells an excellent good story of a 
certain Eremite and an angel of God, to which Parnell’s tale bears yet 
more resemblance than Voltaire’s to his. More, it may be necessary to 
remind the reader, died when Parnell was about ten years old. 

In Shelley’s lyrical drama of Hellas, modelled on the Perse of Aischy- 
lus, but, according to the author’s own confession, not worthy perhaps of 
the prize of the goat, in a conversation between Hassan and his sublime 
highness Mahmoud, the latter exclaims, 


Kings are like stars; they rise and set, they have 
The worship of the world, but no repose. 


Here is offered to us an accidental illustration of a remark in Bacon’s 

Essay of Empire. “ Princes are like to heavenly bodies, which cause 

good or evil times ; and which have much veneration, but no rest.” The 

difference of the period in which these several writers lived is shown by 
23—5 
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the idea in Bacon, that the stars are productive of good or evil to man- 
kind, an idea of astrology, or, as it was once named astronomy, which was 
scarcely likely to occur to Shelley, seeing that faith in planetary influ- 
ence was foreign both to his temper and his time. 

Coincidences are, of course, not confined to our own country. Vol- 
taire complains of too great a resemblance between some passages in 
Father Barre’s History of Germany and his own History of Charles XII. 
So great was this resemblance that some people, forgetting that the same 
or similar ideas return to the human mind in the process of the suns, as 
the same or similar leaves and flowers to the revolving year, unchari- 
tably accused the author of Charles XITI.,which, says Voltaire, was written 
twenty years before the History of Germany, of plagiarism. But Cassaigne, 
whom Boileau fed with the milk of human kindness, as Pope fed Black- 
more, might in his turn complain of the author of Za Henriade, which 
commences with that well-known sublime effort of the imagination— 


Je chante ce héros qui régna sur la France, 
Et par droit de conquéte et par droit de naissance. 


These noble lines differ only from those of Cassaigne by the substitution 
of naissance for chevance. 

Another example, among many, of a textual coincidence of expres- 
sion between French writers is to be found in Delille’s 


Que la nuit parait longue 4 la douleur qui veille! 


which an envious critic, notwithstanding the opening disagreement, 
might imagine taken from Saurin’s tragedy of Blanche et Guiscard :— 


Qu’une nuit parait longue 4 la douleur qui veille! 
And another in Delille’s famous line— 


Il ne voit que la nuit, n’entend que le silence— 
which the same censor might suppose derived from Théophile de Viau— 
On n’oit que le silence, on ne voit rien que l’ombre, 


After all, it is possible that Delille may have read the works of 
Saurin and De Viau. 

Moliére’s best known scene in Les Fourberies de Scapin bears a 
remarkable resemblance to ascene in the Pédant Joué, a comedy of 
Cyrano de Bergerac, acted some twenty years before Moliére’s Fourberies. 
Géronte is old Granger, and Scapin Corbinelli. Where Géronte repeats 
his burden, Que diable allait-il faire dans cette galére? old Granger 
repeats his, Qwe diable aller faire dans la galére d’un Turc? The 
circumstances which lead to the expression are exactly the same. 

A singular conformity of idea and expression is also observable be- 
tween Charron and Montaigne. The latter, in his Coustwme de isle de 
Cea, says :— 

La plus volontaire mort, c’est la plus belle. . . . Comme je n’offense les loix qui 
sont faites contre les larrons, quand j’emporte le mien et que je coupe ma bourse 
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. «+ + aussi ne suis-je tenu aux lois faictes contre les meurtriers, pour m’avoir osté 
ma vie. 


Charron, in the second chapter of his second book, about its being the 
fruit of wisdom to hold oneself always prepared for death, writes :— 

La plus volontaire mort est la plus belle. Aureste, je n’offense pas les loix faites 
contre les larrons, quand j’emporte le mien et je coupe ma bourse. Aussi ne suis-je 
tenu;aux loix faites contre les meurtriers, pour m’avoir osté la vie. 

The sage theologian of Bordeaux is not, however, the only author 
who presents a striking resemblance to the philosopher of Périgord. 
Montaigne says :— 

Ceste mesme piperie que les sens apportent 4 nostre entendement, ils la recoi- 
yent 4 leur tour; .... ils mentent et se trompent 4 l’envy. 

Pascal says :— 

Les sens abusent la raison par de fausses apparences, et cette méme piperie 
quils lui apportent, ils la recoivent d’elle 4 leur tour; .... ils mentent et se 
trompent 4 l’envi.” 

Lady Politic Would-be, in Ben Jonson’s Volpone, speaking of the 
Pastor Fido of Guarini, says that all our English writers . 


Will deign to steal out of this author mainly : 
Almost as much as from Montaignié. 


There are indeed several curious coincidences in English as in French 
writers with Montaigne, to which this garrulous lady refers in her haste 
as thefts. But we hesitate to quote them, lest the reader complain, as 
the luckless Volpone complained of her ladyship, that he had taken a 
grasshopper by the wing—an expression for a chatterbox by the way 
which may be found in Archilochus, with the change, perhaps improve- 
ment, of tettix or cicada for grasshopper. Let then this article on coin- 
cidences conclude with an impropriation of the sacred words, attributed 
by Tom Moore to Sir Walter Scott, words which harmonise so well with 
those of Disraeli the Elder, which opened the subject to the reader in 
this magazine, and which are not more distinguished for their justice 
than for their good nature :—“ To trace such coincidences is a favourite 
theme of laborious dulness, because they appear to reduce genius of the 
higher order to the usual standard of humanity, and of course to bring 
the author nearer to a level with his critics.” 







































Colour in Painting. 


One of our greatest art-critics is fond of telling us that there is no such 
thing as a vulgar colour, though there are many vulgar ways of 
arranging colours. Nobody ever objected to the most brilliant crimson, 
purple, or orange in a gladiolus, a tulip, or a calceolaria. Nobody ever 
found the hues of sunset gaudy, or thought the rainbow overdone. The 
iridescence that plays upon the facets of an opal, the inner surface of a 
pearly nautilus, or the dewy petal of a rose, never struck the most 
fastidious eye as glaring, in spite of all its changeful wealth of pink and 
green and violet. Even among human products we have each of us seen 
some specimens of Indian or Moorish workmanship, on which the 
brightest pigments known to man were lavished with an unsparing hand, 
and yet the total effect was not one of vulgarity, but rather of richness 
and splendour. Like the gorgeous tropical butterflies, they push colour 
to its furthest admissible extreme, without ever overstepping the limits 
of perfect good taste. Indeed, it is undeniable that every colour in 
itself, apart from special relations, is beautiful to the majority of human 
beings just in proportion as it is pure, intense, massive, and brilliant. 
Nor do I think that we can doubt the superior wsthetic effect of 
reds, purples, and oranges over greens, blues, and violets, in the vast 
majority of cases. Not only do children and uncivilised men prize the 
pungent hues far more than the retiring ones; but in costume, in festal 
decoration, and in flower gardens, almost everybody confesses the same 
natural preference. It is true that many other considerations come in to 
mask this original tendency of our nature : fashion or a sense of propriety 
may make us dress in blaek or grey, rather than in scarlet or pink ; the 
desire for relief may lead us to gaze with greater pleasure on the blue 
vault of heaven and the restful verdure of the meadows than on obtrusive 
masses of red and yellow; an educated revulsion from the excessive 
stimulation of vulgar furniture—with its crimson satin coverings, its 
wall-paper ablaze with rose-bunches, and its flare of gilt mirror-frames— 
may lead the artistic few to delight in the quiet repose of solid grey oak, 
neutral-tinted papers, and delicate shades of mellow green. Yet these 
exceptional instances cannot blind us to the general love for ruddy hues. 
Baby in its cradle jumps at a bunch of red rags. Dinah in the cane- 
field makes herself lovely with a red turban. The Central African chief 
is bribed with yards of red calico. Purple and fine linen are the pro- 
verbial adjuncts of ancient rulers, from Tyre to imperial Rome. In 
our own day, the soldier’s red coat proves irresistible alike to the nurse- 
maid in the Park and to her mistress in the ball-room. Indeed, it is q 
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noticeable fact that men condemned to wear the sombre frock-coat of 
modern life are glad to seize on every opportunity for donning a brighter 
and more conspicuous garb. Regimental dances, masonic fétes, Highland 
games, boating matches, athletic sports, and fancy balls are all eagerly 
caught at by our handsome, well-made young men as lucky occasions for 
the display of something finer than the swallow-tail and white tie of 
every-day gatherings. The subaltern in his uniform, the master of fox- 
hounds in his scarlet coat, and the champion sculler in his striped jersey 
are all representatives of the healthy primitive love for honest red and 
yellow. 
But while we allow that bright colours are in themselves the 
pleasantest and prettiest of all—for indeed the retiring tints owe most of 
their beauty to the relief which they afford us from the excessive stimu- 
lation of brilliant hues—and while many of us are even beginning to 
perceive in England that an over-anxious fastidiousness on this point has 
long deprived us of much innocent pleasure in dress and decoration— 
I think it possible that almost all our painting (viewed as purely 
imitative in purpose) is still marked by far too much colour, and 
especially by far too much red, purple, orange, and yellow. I know that 
to offer any criticism from outside on our artistic public is to stir a nest 
of hornets, who straightway sally forth to sting the unhappy culprit 
with many technical phrases and great assumption of obvious superiority. 
‘But I must hasten to reassure these irritable gentlemen by stating that 
I do not propose to deal out any praise or blame in the present paper to 
any school or person whatsoever. When I speak of over-colouring, I 
only mean to assert the simple and positive fact that bright hues are to 
be found in greater proportions on the canvas of painters than in the 
average everyday scenes of external nature or human life. This prepon- 
derance of bright hues is due to the fact that our painting, though to a 
large extent imitative, has still in part a decorative purpose; and I 
believe, if we look at the matter from an historical point of view, we 
shall see reason to conclude that decorative and imitative art were 
originally one and the same; that in the course of ages they have been 
gradually separating their functions; but that a complete and final 
separation has not yet been entirely effected. Whether such a separation 
will eventually take place in the future is a question at which we can 
only guess with more or less of probability. 

I cannot too strongly insist, however, upon the point that my con- 
tention is simply historical and not critical. I have no intention of 
asserting that our painting ought to be one thing rather than another, 
because I do not know any meaning for the word “ ought” in esthetic 
matters. I am not anxious to swell the ranks of those dogmatic 
estheticians, already too numerous, who are perpetually thrusting upon 
the public their own likes and dislikes, as though they were eternal and 
immutable laws of objective nature. I wish only to point out a simple 
positive principle in the past and present development of art, which can 
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be easily verified by any person who takes the trouble to examine the 
evidence on his own account. At the same time, I must guard against 
an opposite misapprehension, into which my words might possibly lead 
an unwary reader. I have not a grain of sympathy with that modern 
French school who preach to us incessantly that “morality has no place 
in. art.” The insolent assumption that a particular trade or profession 
can set itself above those universal laws which govern all human actions 
and products would be ridiculous if it were not so dangerous. Right 
and wrong mean for the artist exactly what they mean for the rest of 
the world. A work of art which inspires high and noble and sympathetic 
sentiments is so far good, however poor may be its technique; while one 
which inspires low, vulgar, cruel, or anti-social emotions is so far bad, 
however exquisite may be its handicraft. The hideous apologies which 
Théophile Gautier poured forth in favour of bull-fighting and gladiatorial 
exhibitions ;—the lurid beauty of Géréme’s masterpieces, “ alternating 
between the sanguinary and the sensuous ”—these are just as truly bad, 
in the ethical and only real sense of the word, as the literature and the 
art of Holywell Street. Even worse, indeed one may say, because their 
cruelty renders them far more revolting than their licentiousness. From 
the mere esthetic standpoint these faults are to be avoided by the 
highest artist, because the man of refined temperament feels his taste as 
well as his conscience hurt by them, and the highest art is that which 
ministers to the most highly-organised natures. So my general state- 
ment that right and wrong have no meaning in art must be accepted in 
the most limited sense; that is to say, in the sense that no absolute 
esthetic rule can be set up parallel to the absolute ethical rule which 
binds us all in every department of life. 

Having thus secured ourselves against misconception on either hand, 
let us proceed to the historical investigation of our subject. 

Painting apparently took its rise long before the discovery of pig- 
ments. Almost as soon as man was human, he seems to have employed 
his nascent faculties in etching rough delineations of his fellows with 
fragments of bone or chips of flint on any material at once hard enough 
and loose-textured enough to take a deep scratch. But there is no 
indication of colouring on these primeval bas-reliefs from the caves of 
Dordogne, which owe their whole artistic effectiveness to their rough 
accuracy of imitation. Amongst existing savages, however, colour is 
almost universally employed upon esthetic products, though it is often 
obtained by more primitive devices than that of applied pigment. Some- 
times red and yellow feathers are gummed together into a rude human 
face, whose eyes are supplied by pieces of mother-of-pearl, while the teeth 
are represented by little nacreous shells. In other cases, bits of coloured 
pebble or coral are-pressed into the service of the artist to beautify the 
grotesque features of his staring and grinning god. Almost any natural 
object which exhibits bright permanent hues is prized by the savage on 
its'own account, and is employed by some dexterous shift to enliven his 
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simple works of statuary. Just as he admires the glitter of gold and 
silver, the fitful gleam of the pearl, the pure tints of the ruby, the 
sapphire, and the emerald—just as he collects plumes from the ostrich, 
the parroquet, and the macaw, or gathers cowries, cones, and wentle- 
traps by the sea-shore—just as he treasures up scraps of red coral and 
glistening teeth of his conquered enemy—so he frankly uses these self- 
same materials to decorate the quaint idols which embody his highest 
ideal of imitative art. So long as the imitation is recognisable, he cares 
not for appropriateness in the tints he uses, only desiring to produce a 
brilliant and striking mass of colour which may dazzle and delight the 
eyes of his uncritical fellow-savage. 

Wherever the use of pigments is known, we see analogous results. 
The North American Indians, who have two or three bright primary 
colours at command, employ them for decoration alone. Their baskets 
and bows are stained in alternate red and blue; and when they attempt 
figures or faces they colour them for mere brilliancy of effect, with very 
little regard to the chromatic proprieties of nature. In the ornamental 
articles which they manufacture by stitching birch-bark with threads of 
scraped porcupine quill there is some slight approach to imitative 
colouring; but even this does not go beyond such broad generalities as 
a blue flower, red fruit, and greenish-yellow leaves. There is no 
shading, no variety of tint, nothing but a suggestion of conventional 
* colour applied indiscriminately to every object which can possibly be 
described as possessing it. For example, in this stage of art, a “red” 
cow would be painted in brilliant crimson, and a “blue” sea in the 
deepest indigo. 

If we watch our own children at from four to nine years old, we shall 
find that they are still at the same point of artistic development. When 
they are given a paint-box, they set to work at once upon the nursery 
pictures, and adorn every little girl with a red frock, every boy with a 
green coat, and every man with a suit of staring yellow or massive blue. 
They do not care in the least whether the colours they apply resemble 
anything they have ever seen in real life: they want to decorate the 
pictures with the immediate and sensuously-efficient decoration of 
brilliant pigments. If they make any attempt at imitative colouring, it 
isin the same rude form as our Indian artist’s: they put a patch of 
scarlet on the cheeks and lips, and they represent blue eyes by a blotch 
of ultramarine. As for the browns, the greys, the chocolates, the duller 
greens and yellows of their paint-box, they try them once, vote them 
“ugly colours,” and never use them again. 

The picture-books which are printed for their use frankly recognise 
these facts, and present them with brilliantly-dressed ladies and gentle- 
men, gorgeous flowers and monstrous butterflies, gilded palaces and 
magnificent furniture to their heart’s content. The colours are mostly 
primary and unshaded; they are applied with no very scrupulous 
regard to external reality; and they meander somewhat vaguely on 
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either side of the line which ought to form their boundary. But the 
nursery critic overlooks these technical imperfections if only the hues are 
bright enough, deep enough, and laid on in big enough masses. ‘“ What 
a lovely book !” is the immediate and heart-felt exclamation, as a staring 
jumble of discordant pigments is laid open before the delighted eyes of 
the eager six-year-old recipient. 

If we turn away from the savage and the child to our own early 
mediseval ancestors, we shall find very much the same conception of 
colour as merely decorative and ornamental. The Bayeux tapestry 
employs wool of every dye to define and mark off its various characters ; 
but there is no attempt at representing the actual shades of life. If one 
horse is a bright red, his neighbour is a deep blue ; if Harold is wrought 
in pink, William faces him in green. The sole purpose of the colouring 
is to gratify the eye and to distinguish clearly between adjacent objects. 
The outlines suggest the scene represented, and the needlework renders 
it in the most sensuously striking bues. 

A little higher up in the scale comes the sort of art which we find in 
the Egyptian paintings. Here we get colour applied with a certain 
rough accuracy to persons, dresses, plants, and animals. ‘The faces and 
naked limbs are something approaching Coptic flesh-colour ; the clothes 
have a considerable vraisemblance of hue; the trees are green; the 
flowers red, white, and yellow ; and the animals dappled or striped after 
nature. But there is little attempt at shading, while the pigments 
employed are still few in number and excessively bright in tone. 
Although colour is no longer used for purely decorative ends, but is 
suggested by the natural appearance of the object delineated, it yet sub- 
serves indirectly a decorative purpose, and is accordingly intensified far 
beyond the natural degree. 

The early Italian style gives us another step in advance.*. I refer, of 
course, merely to its employment of colour, for in other ways no com- 
parison can be instituted between two such different schools as the 
Egyptian and the Medieval. In its gilded backgrounds, its glittering 
halos, its serene blue skies, its pale green verdure, its purple, violet, and 
crimson robes, the early Italian school shows us still a strong love for 
purely decorative effects. After the lapse of so many years, the brilliant 
tints of Fra Angelico stand out with startling vividness on their panels 
even at the presentday. But mixed with this medieval love for gorgeous 
colouring, we see an increasing anxiety for truthful imitation. The 
shades of flesh are rendered with considerable skill, and many little 
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* I need hardly notice the fact that my arrangement is not meant to be in any 
sense chronological, but simply representative. We may find at the present day 
almost every stage of art co-existing in one country or another; and the fluctuations 
of esthetic development have been so great that the medieval school is really earlier 
in point of evolution than the classical school which preceded it. I have accordingly 
selected from all ages and countries certain typical stages which form an ideally con- 
tinuous series, never actually exhibited in the history of any one national art. 
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touches show a distinct desire to subordinate the decorative to the intel 
lectual element. Nevertheless, on the whole, painting is still a mainly 
ornamental art in the hands of ecclesiastical decorators. Its principal 
use is for frescoes, church adornment, or monastic purposes; and it aims 
more at general brilliant effect in architectural composition than at 
separate intellectual gratification. 

And now, I think, these examples will have made clear the distinc- 
tion which I wish to draw between imitative and decorative art. Though 
the process of differentiation has been slow, and is yet incomplete, we 
can nevertheless see the goal towards which each has been progressing 
and the sources of pleasure on which it relies. Decorative art, as 
exhibited in its latest examples—such as the artistic cretonnes, the 
delicate wall-papers, and the beautiful encaustic tiles which the new 
esthetic revival is making familiar to us all—depends for its effect 
almost entirely on immediate sensuous gratifications; though these are 
often of a comparatively high order. It gives us abundant visual stimu- 
lation by its pure and exquisite colours, harmoniously combined ; by its 
pleasant alternations of light and shade; by its novel tints curiously 
sought out and effectively disposed. It yields us the highest pleasure of 
form in its graceful, flowing, and continuous curves ; in its lissom sprays 
of straggling foliage, which nevertheless lead on the eyes unresistingly 
through their most natural muscular sweep ; and in its symmetrical dis- 
position of fruit, and flower, and animal form. But in its purest and 
most evolved types it never attempts directly to imitate nature. At 
most, it takes a hint from some natural object, which it conventionalises, 
as we say—that is, renders in symmetrical arrangement and artificial 
colouring. Its sole object is to give us the largest possible amount of 
sensuous pleasure, by means of colour—simple or combined ; and of form 
—sinuous or symmetrical. If it imitates nature, it does so only inci- 
dentally, and it owes nothing to the accuracy of the imitation. 

Imitative art, on the other hand, may incidentally afford us similar 
sensuous pleasures, but in its most developed types it has shown a 
tendency to rely more and more upon the exclusively intellectual and 
emotional factors of ssthetic feeling. It takes some object in external 
nature, and endeavours to represent it on a plane surface, in colour, in 
chiaroscuro, and in perspective. It tries to set the scene before our eyes 
as nearly as possible in its true lineaments, its actual relations, its total 
visible aspect. The whole growth of artistic technique has been the 
perfectioning of this process. From the single plane of the Egyptians 
and the floating background of the Chinese, art has advanced to the 
scientific perspective of the present European style. From the primary 
colours of the savage and the brilliant hues of the medieval artists, it 
has arrived at the comparatively sombre delineations of modern land- 
Scape painters. In doing so, it has become from day to day less deco- 
rative and more imitative. It has, to a great extent, given up the 
attempt to please us by bright primaries, by gilding, by symmetrical 
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arrangement, by curves and wave-lines not to be found in nature. It 
has largely abandoned the purely sensuous gratifications—except so far 
as these may be really found in the objects which it copies; and it has 
learned to rely on the intellectual pleasure of skilful imitation, com- 
bined to a slight extent with plot-interest and sundry complex emotional 
feelings.* 

Of course we must not suppose that civilised men are less impressible 
than others by the immediate sensuous pleasures of form and colour. 
On the contrary, they are far more impressible. Our latest modern 
fictile and textile products are calculated to yield the refined European a 
much higher pleasure than any which the savage can derive from his 
simple patches of red and blue paint. By combining, diversifying, and 
sustaining in due succession the various sense-pleasures, our ssthetic 
designers’ have learned how to afford a total of artistic gratification 
which no repetition of violent stimulants could equal or approach. But 
while in one direction we have perfected the esthetic feeling which the 
savage seeks to arouse by his startling pigments, in another direction we 
have been endeavouring to perfect the extremely different esthetic 
feeling which the savage seeks to arouse by his rude imitation of faces or 
animal shapes. And we have discovered on our way that the two 
pleasures, in their highest or most developed form, are practically incom- 
patible. We have found out that we cannot, in one and the same 
artistic product, enjoy both the accurate delineation of nature, and also 
the stimulation of colours very much brighter and more pronounced 
than nature. The result has been that decorative and imitative art have 
necessarily diverged; and that the one has endeavoured to give us 
sensuous beauty, unconnected with imitation, while the other has aimed 
at truthful representation, with comparatively little regard for sensuous 
effect. The last qualifying phrase, however, marks the fact that the 
distinction between the two has not yet been fully carried out, if indeod 
it is ever destined to reach completion. 

The reason why this distinction has arisen, and has reached its 
present advanced stage, is clear enough. In every generation the more 
critical and intelligent have progressively noticed the most striking 
diversities between the representation and the thing represented, thereby 
urging on to a closer imitation of nature. At first this impulse would 
only affect the very widest diversities. A red tree or a yellow sky would 
soon strike even the early spectator as too utterly incongruous; but an 





* I must once more beg the reader to observe that I do not say decorative and 
imitative art ought to differ in these specified ways, but merely that their most 
developed forms do, as a matter of fact, differ in such ways. I must also ask him to 
understand that I use the words “higher” and “ lower,” as applied to art, with no 
ethical connotation, but simply as synonymous with “more” or “less developed ;” 
the test of development being, as usual, the degree of differentiation from the primi- 
tive form. Right and wrong, in art as elsewhere, can only deal with that which is 
vonsonant with or repugnant to our moral nature. 
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ochre cow or a vermilion cheek would not appear to him absurd. Step 
by step, however, the drawing would become nearer to truth, and the 
colouring would approximate to nature, though much more slowly. 
Down to a very late time, after people have learned to expect correct 
drawing, they will still put up with very conspicuous and undeniable 
over-colouring. If we look at a few illustrations, taken up almost at 
the point where we left off before, we may see how slow is the differen- 
tiation between the two forms of art, and how long some tradition of 
their original unity lingers even in their most advanced stages. 

The Japanese fan, which lies before me, hardly lays claim to the 
rank of an exclusively imitative work. To a great extent its purpose is 
frankly decorative. In the foreground we have a lady dressed in violet, 
red, and light blue, feeding a dappled russet fawn. The whole back- 
ground consists below of a massive field of green, covering by far the 
largest area in the entire fan. Above, the sky is represented of a clear 
red, shading off toward the horizon into white, lavender, and violet. A 
pink-blossomed tree overhangs it to the left, while a red scroll and a few 
violet figures break the monotonous verdure on the right. As a whole, 
this composition pleases even a European eye by its careful assortment 
of harmonies and its agreeable correspondence with the natural chromatic 
scale. Its inaccuracies of delineation too, though perceived, are forgiven, 
because we set them down at once as Japanese: we class the object in 
its proper place as a typical specimen of a partially developed national 
art. There is a certain quaintness in its very imperfections which in a 
way attracts us; but the attraction is rather ethnographical and scientific 
than wsthetic. We like such an object to decorate our mantelpiece or 
our whatnot, but we do not exhibit it in our galleries. Though its 
truthfulness of delineation is far above anything which the savage could 
appreciate, yet when judged by our developed standard of taste, it is 
seen to have sacrificed too much to mere sensuous stimulation for 
admission into the strictly imitative class. 

A large portion of modern keramic ware—excepting only the latest 
and most differentiated specimens—shows us a similar attempt to unite the 
two modes of esthetic pleasure. A Sévres vase has often a background 
of pure colour, on which is inserted a medallion of white porcelain con- 
taining some sort of picture—a bunch of roses, a group of Watteau 
shepherdesses, or a landscape scene with figures interspersed. The 
object of the whole vase is decorative, and though the central picture has 
more or less imitative pretensions, it shares the same purpose as the 
remainder ; a fact which is clearly shown by its bright colours and its 
intensification of the natural hues which it imitates. Similarly with 
Dresden statuettes and other quasi-imitative developments of plastic art 
in its inferior walks. All of them mix up some desire to gratify by 
brilliant colouring with the original design of imitative effect. 

As we pass on to more directly representative art we see the pre- 
valence of decorative colouring almost as conspicuously as before. If we 
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begin at the lowest end of the social scale, we find in the cheap German 
prints which adorn the walls of our peasantry a profusion of reds, 
purples, blues, and greens, evidently laid on with the principal intention 
of impressing the eye by a mass of pleasant tints, in the same manner ag 
that employed by the old Egyptian artist. The labourer who buys sucha 
picture wishes to see in it so much likeness to nature as will enable him 
to recognise its subject, besides finding an appeal to some simple emotion 
which comes home to his heart in its better or worse moods—baby crow- 
ing at the door in its mother’s arms, or the huntsman holding up the 
baffied fox to its snarling and baying blood-enemies ; but beyond this, he 
also demands that his picture shall have abundance of good bright 
colouring, so as to decorate his whitewashed wall and gratify his native 
love for pungent visual stimulation. A step above this, we find in the 
chromo-lithographs of the middle classes one perpetual blaze of golden 
sunset hues, Italian lakes as blue as gentian, mountain tops tinged with 
more than Oriental ruddiness, Alpine valleys over which a whole paint- 
box seems to have got loose indiscriminately, cataracts crowned by crys- 
tallised rainbows, and backed up with a solidified firmament of ultra- 
marine. Of course the drawing here is immensely truer than in the 
German print, while the colours are immensely toned down and shaded 
off into one another ; but the decorative purpose of the pigments is still 
undeniably conspicuous. Vermilion, carmine, lake, and orange wander 
at will over sea and sky and mountain. The intention of the litho- 
grapher is to strike a compromise: he wishes to keep as true to nature 
as he can in drawing and shading, but to give the largest consistent 
amount of colouring which can be combined with approximate accuracy. 
His products are partly imitative pictures, but they are also partly 
decorative furniture. 

And dare we go on to touch the very ark of art, the water-colours 
and oil-paintings which hang upon the walls of our academies and exhi- 
bitions themselves? It is adventurous to do so; but we must remember 
that this is a question of) positive fact rather than one of taste or of 
artistic technique. The point to be settled is simply this—Do our artists 
purposely select the brightest-coloured subjects, and exhibit them in 
somewhat intensified tints; and do they do so with a directly decorative 
intention? I think the question only admits of one answer. We 
cannot look about us in any art-gallery without noticing the constant 
choice of brilliant hues and the careful selection of scenes which will 
admit of their introduction. I am not criticising this fact ; I am simply 
stating it. Artists doubtless do quite right in representing the scenes which 
most gratify both themselves and their public : they only begin to do wrong 
when they try to convince us that their sole object is imitative. At the 
present stage of art, it cannot be denied that great pains are taken to 
introduce as much brilliant pigment as possible, without shocking the 
average sense of imitative propriety current in most of our educated 
classes. There are two ways in which this object is attained—first, by 
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the choice of bright subjects, or the brightest aspect of subjects ; 
secondly, by the gratuitous introduction of colours, not found or 
only slightly hinted at in the object represented. I shall give a few ex- 
amples of each. 

In landscape, the decorative intention is shown in the constant selec- 
tion of sunsets, bright skies, hazy atmospheric effects, red and purple 
tinged clouds, yellow mists, haloes round sun or moon, and other tran- 
sient phases of light, in preference to the ordinary clear or dull daylight. 
It. is equally conspicuous in the autumnal tints, the masses of purple 
heather, the blueness of the distant hills, the belted green and violet of 
the sea, the red and white cliffs which stand out massively in the fore- 
ground. We notice it again in the preponderance of Italian, Oriental, or 
tropical scenes, where brighter colours are admitted with greater readiness 
by the general public.* We very seldom find a piece of plain green and 
brown scenery, with a dull bluish sky, on-the canvas of a painter ; but 
we know by heart the Lake of Como, the Bay of Naples, the Evening in 
Seville, the Street in Cairo, and the Sunset on Loch Lomond. Few and 
far between are the grey mountains, the brown gorse, the sombre stream 
running between dark rocks, the lake which does not mirror on its 
placid bosom the gay hues of eventide. Of course one finds these some- 
times; but not nearly so often as the brighter subjects. Even then, 
they are generally represented under the influence of a thunderstorm, a 
mist, an early morning, or an effect of some kind. Now this love for 
effects is an offspring of the decorative element in art. An effect is an 
opportunity for more colour, for unusual colour, for refractive tints of 
red, yellow, purple, and orange, which do not often crop out in the 
dispersed light of the noonday sun. Such colours are the most 
exceptionally bright of any which we ever see in nature, and so they are 
introduced with a decorative intention in art. Our public—or rather 
its most cultivated class—has outgrown the stage where it will accept 
of brilliant hues which have not even a suggestion in the original 
to justify them ; but it seeks for the greatest masses of warm tints which 
it can ever find in reality, and it demands that they should be transferred 
to canvas with just a trifle of artistic exaggeration. Why do we so 
seldom see Lugano at two o'clock of a winter's afternoon, or catch a 
glimpse of Snowdon on an average British sunshiny morning? Simply 
because the artist and the public both, not unnaturally, desire to seize 
them at their brightest and photograph their most adventitious tints in 
somewhat intensified pigments. 

Figure painting shows us an exactly analogous choice of subjects. 





* Asa matter of fact, I haye learned from my own observation and the informa- 
tion of all trustworthy persons, that colour is, on the whole, just as common in tem- 
perate North European countries as in Mediterranean or tropical climates; but the 
public generally is still a prey to the delusion of Italian skies and tropical flowers, so 
that it readily overlooks an amount of colouring on such subjects which it would 
regard as excessive in a simple French or English landscape. 
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Our painters ransack the earth for “effective” drapery; for matting, 
carpets, cloaks, and upholstery ; for “local colouring” of a brilliant sort. 
Moorish and Persian robes, early Italian dresses, Louis Quatorze cos- 
tumes, Spanish mantillas and jackets, loose Nubian gowns and necklets 
of coin, Hindoo veils and bangles, adorn half the pieces in the Salon. Silk, 
velvet, slashed doublets, Elizabethan stomachers, bright-coloured hose, 
scarlet uniforms, South German petticoats, princes in stars, saints in 
Oriental purple, gipsies in red rags, and cardinals in full canonicals, 
jostle one another in their gilt frames. Every chance of a brilliant dress 
is seized with avidity, and the wardrobe of all ages and countries is put 
under contribution by the modern studios. A painter in search of a 
subject shows his decorative intention by hunting up a theme which will 
afford ample opportunities for the use of sensuously efficient pigments. 
So much for our first point, the decorative nature of the subjects 
chosen for imitation. Let us look next at our second point, the introduc- 
tion, for decorative purposes, of bright colour not found in the original. 
Lionardo said that a perfect picture should exactly resemble the 
reflection of its original in a mirror. That is to say, Lionardo wished 
pictorial art to be purely imitative : or, at least, he said so ; for there is 
sometimes a great difference between artistic profession and artistic prac- 
tice. Our modern painters often give much the same account of their 
principles ; but every plain uncritical person knows that they introduce 
a great deal more colour into their imitation than they ever found in 
nature. I don’t blame them for doing so; on thecontrary, I see that the 
public probably wouldn’t look at their pictures if it was otherwise, and I 
praise them accordingly. But I insist strenuously on the positive fact 
that painters do introduce colour for decorative effect. I have often stood 
and watched an artist in the very act of reddening a grey rock. If he is 
an unusually honest one, he will frankly admit that he does so because 
that point in his picture requires “ warming up ;” in other words, wants 
decorative additions. But he generally endeavours to convince us, on the 
strength of his abstract,imitative theory, that the red tint is there, in 
spite of the evidence of our own eyes to the contrary. Of course it is just 
possible that artists may see colours very much more vividly than ordi- 
nary people: but that will not account for the discrepancy which 
ordinary people notice between the original and the copy. If we can’t 
see a faint patch of red in the rock, why should we see it so plainly in 
the pigment? There is no way out of it. It must be intensified. I 
acquit the artist of deliberate falsification, but I cannot acquit him of 
perverse and perverted judgment in refusing to recognise his decorative 
wishes. Every faint hint of colour is exaggerated into undue promi- 
nence. Every passing ray of sunlight is made to reveal a bit of bright 
lichen or faded russet leaf, which is usually merged in the dull brown of 
ordinary shadow. All the hills are glowing with purple and blue and 
ruddy pink, where nature generally shows them of a misty pearl-grey. 
If these devices will not suffice to “warm up” the picture, our artist 
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throws in a bit of extraneous colouring—an old woman in a red cloak, a 
cow with a rich and glossy brown coat, or a couple of ruddled sheep, in 
strong contrast to the pale green of the surrounding meadow. Bright- 
ness of hue and harmony of colouring are still sought after for their own 
sake by all our painters, in spite of their constant assertion that. their 
sole endeavour is the imitation of nature. 

I cannot too often repeat that I find no fault with all this. Taste in 
art is simply relative to the likes and dislikes of the individual, depend- 
ing ultimately upon his nervous organisation; and I hope to show 
further on that the present development of our art is the natural and 
inevitable result of our existing position in time and place, It is absurd 
to say that artists ought to imitate nature, just as it is absurd to say 
that.a Japanese fan ought to be moze correctly drawn. Our painters 
aim at a mixed effect, partly intellectual through their skill in imita- 
tion, partly sensuous through their apt disposition of lines and colours. 
The one pleasure is just as legitimate as the other; and the only mistake 
that. can be made is the positive one of denying the actual presence of 
decorative elements in existing pictorial art. 

I will put a crucial instance, however, as artists—not quite recognis- 
ing their partially decorative intention—are rather slow to acknowledge 
that nature does not really contain all the colour which they throw into 
it. If we wish to choose a summer resort for our holiday, where shall 

- we go to see what it is really like? The very worst representation we 
can get (because the most incorrect) will be one of those flaring picture- 
advertisements which we find upon the walls of railway stations. Its 
object is all but simply decorative : it lavishes the brightest pigments in 
the most impossible situations ; it gives us absolutely snowy chalk cliffs, 
inexpressibly purple sea, and wonderfully pea-green meadows. Except 
that it does not probably falsify the main natural features in their 
general. outline quite beyond recognition, it is useless for purposes of 
practical information. Next in order of unlikeness to nature comes the 
quasi-artistic chromolithograph. This gives us a few more intermediate 
colours, and a little better drawing; but it still sheds a wealth of 
primary tints over the scene which no human eye ever met in its waking 
hours. We feel at once that this, too, is quite untrustworthy as a guide 
to the reality. We turn to a water-colour or an oil-painting, and we 
find to some extent in the latter and much more in the former that 
colour is still bestowed with a generosity far exceeding the niggardly 
measure of nature. We really can’t say whether the place itself will be 
pretty or not. We see a very beautiful and artistic representation, in 
correct drawing and perfect perspective, with a glow of colour that 
‘affords immediate gratification to the eye; but we feel that it is an 
idealisation, not a copy. Again, we take up the local guide-book, and 
when we find a woodcut or engraving giving us a view of the neigh- 
bourhood, we are conscious that we tread at once on firmer ground. Of 
course the details have been exaggerated and the beauties artificially 
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know that the lines of contour cannot very widely diverge from the 
reality. Last of all, we get a photograph, “limned by the unerring sun,” 


and we know with certainty what manner of place we have to deal - 


with. Though the colours of nature are omitted, we yet find it far 
easier to read them into the outline before us from our general experience 
than to read out the idealised tints from the picture of the artist. If 
the photograph is not absolutely truthful, it is at any rate through no 
intention of falsifying or flattering that it goes astray. The sun never 
tries to make a pretty picture. 

“So a photograph, then, is your highest ideal of imitative art !” says 
the critic, with that serene sneer of. sarcastic inquiry for which he is 80 
distinguished. By no means, because it is not art at all. It is merely 
the perfection of mechanical imitative representation, with the true 
element of colour omitted. But it serves to bring out the decorative 
nature of our existing art in a very simple and conspicuous manner, 
Our pictures are not coloured photographs, and we don’t wish them to 
be so. 

There is another criticism, however, which many people will be eager 
to bring forward. The admirers of the early water-colour painters and 
their allies will say—‘“ But you do not find these strong colours in 
Crome, in Girtin, in the early Turners, in David Cox.” True perhaps: 
—it is hard to say, since one must make great allowances for fading. 
But in any case, the example of one or two isolated names is not 
sufficient. All that I mean to assert is-this—that nearly every existing 
development of art unites more or less the imitative and the decorative 
elements. In one instance you may find a greater preponderance of the 
one, and in a second instance of the other; but taking our art all round, 
you will find everywhere a decorative purpose still distinctly recognisable. 
Having arrived at this conclusion with such unanimity as may be attain- 
able, let us go on to inquire into its origin and probable future. 

* There are two ways of reasoning upon esthetic matters, by the 
objective and by the subjective method. The first proceeds by watching 
the average likes and dislikes of men generally, or of a particular 
nation, age, or clique, and then endeavouring to accocnt for them on 
general or special psychological grounds. The second proceeds by watch- 
ing your own personal likes and dislikes, accounting for them transcen- 
dentally to your own satisfaction, and then dogmatically asserting their 
absolute truth and moral superiority to everybody else’s taste. In spite 
of the example afforded by many distinguished critics, I prefer to follow 
the former method of inquiry. 

If we glance rapidly at the development of art in all times and 
places, we shall see that it has everywhere largely depended upon the 
prior stages already attained. There has never been a sudden leap from 
one style to another. The taste of each generation has been formed 
upon the artistic products of those which preceded it; and no single 
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individual has ever departed very widely from the general practice of his 
predecessors. An Assyrian never sat down before a living model to study 
chiaroscuro, nor did a Chinaman ever take his easel afield to construct 
asystem of natural perspective. The taste of each was on the whole 
sufficiently gratified, and his critical scruples sufficiently met, by the 
average workmanship of his countrymen and contemporaries. No 
Zeuxis ever arose at Memphis; no Raffaelle ever sprang up suddenly 
amid the conventional artists of Byzantium. Cimabue led on to Giotto, 
and Giotto to the great painters of the Renaissance: but each change 
was introduced by slow and tentative degrees, or it could never have 

_ been introduced at all. The North American Indians who ask what has 
become of the other half in a profile, the negroes who object that a man 
in the foreground is bigger than a house at a hundred yards’ distance, 
would not appreciate the sudden introduction of pictures representing 
every object in its real visible relations of position and magnitude. A 
medieval critic would find our modern paintings dull and sombre; he 
would miss the brilliant tints and abundant gilding of his own school. 
A gamekeeper prefers the German print to the exquisite landscapes in 
the gallery of the castle. 

Accordingly, the explanation of our existing stage in art-development 
is to be found in the circumstances of our place in the world’s history. 
A differentiation has been going on for ages in a comparatively steady 
direction, and at a moderately even rate, though subject of course to 
those minor fluctuations which inevitably arise everywhere from the 
unequal incidence of surrounding energies. The point which we have 
now reached in this differentiation is just one step ahead of that which 
we occupied yesterday, and just one step behind that which we shall 
occupy to-morrow. There may be a little reaction here, a somewhat 
accelerated rate of progress there; but, on the whole, the art of every 
nation and epoch exactly answers to the general sociological development 
of that race and period. 

And what are the factors of our own position at the present day ? 
We are the inheritors of all the knowledge and skill of Egypt, Assyria, 
Greece, Italy, the Renaissance, the modern world. ‘We are not, as we 
hope and believe, at a period of decline and retrogression. We are 
going forward on the same general lines of progress as those which have 
raised us to our present height. But we are not suddenly and un- 
accountably transcending all prior experience and all earlier methods. 
Our science is built on the foundations of Galileo, and Newton, and 
Boyle, and Cuvier; our intellects are nourished on the thoughts of 
Plato, and Cicero, and Pascal, and Kant; our ethics are based upon the 
long traditions of Christianity and the slowly-improving experience of 
past generations. So, too, our art-constructiveness and our art-criticism 
are the results of a long line of previous developments. The tastes and 
opinions of our artists and our artistic public upon esthetic matters are 
largely formed upon the models of past years; though they also diverge 
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from those models just so far as is necessary for the continuous stream of 
esthetic evolution. The work of each generation is based on the teaching 
of the last, which it usually slightly improves, and hands on the improve- 
ment to its successors. 

Now our modern art is derived, through the Renaissance, from the 
medizeval and classical schools. Ever since the early Italian revival, 
there has been, on the whole, a constant tendency for art to become more 
and more imitative, less and less decorative. Whatever may have been 
the practice of painters, they have always set forth as their theoretical 
principle the direct imitation of nature. The intellectual pleasure of 
accurate representation has gained ground daily over the sensuous 
pleasure of direct chromatic stimulation. But the tradition of the older 
schools has not yet wholly died away, nor is the artistic public prepared 
to let it die away. The critical principle that art ought to be more 
beautiful than nature is still tacitly held, though: not always openly 
expressed, by most of our painters and critics. In other words, art of 
such a sort is more pleasing to them than anyother. The habits of their 
teachers and fellows, combined with the natural love for bright hues, 
make them prefer pictures with just so much extra colouring as we 
ordinarily see. More than this would offend their critical and intel- 
lectual tastes, because they have learned from their predecessors to 
expect a close adherence to the probabilities of nature: less than this 
they would regard as sombre and gloomy, because they still demand 
decorative effect, under the names of warmth and harmony. 

Indeed, the whole controversy of realism and idealism in art is toa 
great extent a difference of opinion as to the imitative or decorative 
intention of painting. The idealists are those who would to some extent 
subordinate the former to the latter. The realists are those who prefer 
the intellectual to the sensuous and emotional element. Of course other 
considerations also intervene; but on the whole, the idealist is the 
champion of combined sense-pleasure and accurate delineation, while the 
realist is the champion of pure imitative skill. The one is just as right 
as the other, because each knows what pleases himself; and in art, 
whose sole province is that of pleasing us, there cannot possibly be any 
other test of right than each man’s individual taste. 

The general conclusion at which we have arrived is therefore this. 
In our present art there is very little pure imitative work which is not 
more or less mixed up with decorative additions. For many ages these 
two styles of art have been differentiating ; but they have not even now 
become absolutely distinct. Decoration still borrows the forms of flowers, 
foliage, and human features, though it conceals their lineaments by con- 
ventional treatment. Imitative art still employs colour for decorative 
purposes, though it endeavours to use it as closely as possible after the 
fashion of nature herself in her warmer moods. Both the artist and the 
public demand this union, though they will not always confess it ; and 
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the exact colours found in the dullest natural scenes. We insist upon 
this particular amount of decorative intermixture and no other, because 
more colouring would shock our intellectual perception of similarity, 
while less would disappoint our expectation of sensuous stimulation. 









the Will the differentiation which has reached this point ever attain a 
ral, higher stage? Will the imitative element ever be banished from orna- 
ore ment, and the decorative element from painting? This is a difficult and 





a prophetic question upon which a great deal may be said from either 
side. 

On the one hand it may be urged that the progress in either direction 
has been steady and regular during a vast period of past development ; 
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ler and it may seem unlikely that so uniform a movement should cease just 
red at its present point. Under our very eyes we see a considerable step in 
ore the same path being taken both by ornament and by painting. Pottery 
aly and textile fabrics are beginning to discard the bunches of flowers, the 

of landscapes, the figure pieces of former industrial art. Decorators are 





preaching loudly that “good taste” demands of all products not abso- 
lutely imitative that they should be entirely decorative. In needle- 







































es, 
we work, where nature cannot be represented with accuracy, the rulers of 
-el- our artistic world are fast gravitating towards conventional patterns and 
to artificial harmonies of tint: the shaded mosaic work of tiny square 
his patches which used to cover so many yards of canvas is giving way to 
nd ’ erewel-stitch and uniform colouring. In keramic art, the rich hues 
and-beading of Renaissance pottery are displacing the floral ornamenta- 
v8 tion and landscape scenes of the last half-century. In house furniture, a 
= distinguished knot of artistic designers have iatroduced wall-papers and 
ant cretonnes on which diapered patterns, exquisite twining tracery, and 
bor powerful yet delicately-blended colours are substituted for the scattered 
er pictures which covered our walls and our sofas until yesterday. The 
che public is beginning to draw a hard and fast line on this side between 
the imitation and decoration, and to expect that wherever ornament is 
ht borrowed from natural forms it shall be so conventionalised and adapted 
mt as to show at once its decorative intention. Instead of real flowers and 
ny leaves in brilliant bunches on a white background, our esthetic pur- 
veyors now tickle our eyes with continuous patterns of richly-toned 
rm foliage, blossom, and fruit, rendered in symmetrical order and graceful 
rot curves, on a ground of some relieving and restful neutral tint. In short, 
1s the present tendency of decorative art is to become more distinct than 
pre ever from imitative painting.* 
13, Nor can I doubt that, on the whole, of late years, imitative art has 
a * Let me again warn the reader against the notion that any objective goodness or 
ve badness is asserted concerning this movement. It is a fashion which pleases me 
he personally, and which, like many others, I am glad to follow; but it is none the less 
she a fashion, not a principle or expression of objective truth. All art is good or bad am 
nd relatively to the individual alone. To ask another man to conform to one’s own 
of standard of taste is in effect asking him to get himself a new nervous system. 
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COLOUR IN PAINTING. 


strictly to the rigorous copying of nature. Individual instances there 
may be to the contrary ; but most visitors to our exhibitions will pro- 
bably agree that a more sober and immediately imitative style of 
colouring has been gradually growing both in the practice of painters 
and the estimation of connoisseurs. The movement towards differentia- 
tion is apparently affecting painting in the same way as it affects orna- 
ment, though doubtless to a less degree. 

On the other hand, many plausible urguments may be brought 
against the probability of an ultimate and complete differentiation, at 
least within any reasonable forecast of future time. It may be said that 
while developed ornamental art has rejected, or is now rejecting, all 
direct imitation, it has always retained some likeness to animal and 
floral forms, however much disguised by conventional adaptations. 


There does not seem to be any reason why it should not continue in 


future to base itself upon these natural shapes, even if it take hitherto 
unexampled pains in asserting their purely suggestive character. So too, 
in the case of painting, it may be reasonably affirmed that the sensuous 
love for brilliant colour is a more primordial and deeply-seated element 
of our esthetic nature than the intellectual love for accurate imitation. 
It may easily happen, therefore, that even when the pleasure of direct 
chromatic stimulation has been minimised in imitative art, there will 
still remain a remnant to bear witness for ever to its originally deco- 
rative nature. It seems hard to believe that painters will ever cease 
from choosing for their themes the most exceptionally brilliant scenes of 
the external world. It would appear natural enough to suppose that 
we should always most represent what pleases us most in its presentative 
form. 

Perhaps an intermediate course will be the one actually taken in the 
future development of art. A more exacting and critical eye in coming 
generations may demand a stricter adherence to the colouring of nature 
in landscape and portrait, while it may retain somewhat of the older 
brilliancy in purely ideal pieces. There is little likelihood of any ascetic 
rejection of colour on its own account. But when the rising esthetic 
school have reformed our houses in accordance with their own taste, it 
may perhaps happen that the public will find colour enough in its 
decorative appliances, and only demand the intellectual pleasure of 
accurate imitation in its pictorial art. There will perhaps be sensuous 
stimulation sufficient for every eye in the encaustic tiles, the wooden 
parquets, the oaken wainscoting, the rich carpets, the deeply-tinted dados, 
the light and brilliant wall-papers, the delicate table-covers, the chintzes, 
curtains, cushions, banner-screens, and antimacassars ; and it may become 
a pleasant relief to rest the vision and fix the attention upon a landscape 
or a figure-painting in gentle and natural colours. Pictures might then 
cease to do double duty as art-products and decorative furniture. Land- 
scape might become greyer and more truthful ; historical] paintings might 





simultaneously been growing less decorative and confining itself more _ 
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grow less theatrical and more realistic; while general figure subjects 
might be chosen with less reference to costume and colouring than is at 
present the case. 
However this may be, it is important to remember that art in every 
stage is exactly adapted to its public and its professors. The stage 
which we have actually reached is at each moment the one which we are 
best able to appreciate. In art, whatever is is right; because to be 
right is merely to please one’s public. I trust, therefore, that no reader 
will misunderstand my meaning and suppose that I would blame artists 
for the decorative colouring which I cannot help seeing in their work. 
. I merely point out that it is there, and why it is there. Further than 
this no philosophic critic can go. To say that it is right or wrong is 
merely to say that the critic himself admires or dislikes it; a purely 
personal point which can very seldom be of any general interest to the 
outside world. Given an object and its répresentation, any man can 
decide upon the positive question whether or not, and how much, the 
copy reproduces the original. But no man can decide dogmatically just 
how much resemblance and how much decorative deviation other people 
ought to admire. It is the business of the critic to point out beauties 
or failures as he conceives them: it is the province of the psychological 
esthetician to account for the average likes and dislikes of others as he 
_finds them. G, A. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
Tue Resvutt oF Percivau’s Economy. 


UDITH’S letter lay on the table 
still. Bertie had not come to claim 
it, and she had not come home, _ 

Having ascertained these facts, 
Percival went to his own room, 
and finding his tea set ready for 
him, he ate and drank hurriedly, 
hesitating whether he should go 
and meet her. Standing by the 
window, he looked out on. the 
darkening street. All vulgarity 
of detail was lost in the softening 
dusk, and there was something 
almost picturesque in the opposite 
roof, whose outline was delicately 
drawn on the pale bluesky. Every- 
thing was refined, subdued, and 
shadowy in the tender light; but 

\ Percival, gazing, saw no charm in 

et: the little twilight picture. Sorrow 
may be soothed by quiet loveliness, but perplexities absorb all our facul- 
ties, and we do not heed the beauty of the world, which is simple and 
unperplexed. If it is forced upon our notice, the contrast irritates us ; 
it is almost an impertinence. Percival would have been angry had he 
been called upon to feel the poetry which Bertie had found, only a few 
days before, in the bit of houseleek growing on that arid waste of tiles. 
It is true that, in that dim light, the houseleek was only a dusky little 
knob. 

Should he go and meet Judith? Should he wait for her? What 
would she do? Should he go to St. Sylvester’s? By the time he could 
reach the Church the choristers would have assembled—would the 
organist be there? While he doubted what to do, his fingers were in 
his waistcoat pocket, and he incidentally discovered that he had only 
a shilling and a threepenny piece in it. He went quickly to the table 
and struck a light. Since he had enrolled himself as Judith Lisle’s true 
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knight, ready to go anywhere or render her any service in her need, it 
would be as well to be better provided with the sinews of war. He 
unlocked the little writing-case which stood on a side table. 

Percival’s carefulness in money matters had helped him very much 
in his poverty. It seemed the most natural thing in the world to him, 
that, since his income was fixed, his expenditure must be made to fit it. 
He hardly understood the difficulties of that numerous class, of which 
Bertie was an example, men who consider certain items of expenditure 
as fixed and unchangeable, let their income be what it may. But 
Percival had retained one remembrance of his wealthier days, a famili- 
arity with money. People who have been stinted all their lives, are 

accustomed to handle silver and copper, but are anxious about gold, and 
frightened at notes or cheques. Percival, though he was quite conscious 
of the relative greatness of small sums to his narrow means, retained the 
old habit of thinking them small, and never bestowed an anxious 
thought on the little hoard in his desk. As he went to it that evening 
he remembered, with sudden pleasure, that there was the money that had 
been accumulating for some time, in readiness for Mrs. Bryant’s return. 
He could borrow from that if need were. 

The money was gone. 

Percival stood up, and stared vaguely round the room. Then, 
unable to believe in his misfortune, he emptied out the contents of the 
desk upon the table, and tossed them over in a hurried search. A care- 
lessly folded paper caught his eye, as something unfamiliar. He opened 
it and read :— 


“Dear THORNE, 

“You were good enough to let me borrow of you once, when I 
was in 9. scrape. I am in a worse difficulty now, and, as I have not the 
chance of asking your leave, I’ve ventured to help myself. You shall 
have it back again in a few days, with an explanation of this cool 
proceeding. 

OW aa 


Percival threw the letter down, and walked to the window again. It 
was clear enough now. Bertie had had no need to borrow eight or nine 
pounds, if he were only going out for the day to enquire about a situa- 
tion as organist. But if a man is running off with a young lady, it will 
not do to have an absolutely empty purse. Even though she may be an 
heiress, he cannot very well begin by asking her to pay his railway fare. 
“Tt would define the relative positions a little too clearly,” thought 
Percival, with a scornful smile. 

“Will she hope still?” was his next thought. “It is not utterly 
impossible, I suppose, that Master Bertie has bolted alone. One couldn’t 
swear he hadn’t. Bolted he certainly has, but if she will hope, I can’t 
say that I know he has gone with Miss Nash. Though I am sure he 
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has—how else would he undertake to repay me in a few days? Unless 
that is only a figure of speech.” 

He suddenly remembered the time when Bertie left bis debt unpaid, 
after a similar promise, and he went back to his desk with a new 
anxiety. His talisman, the half-sovereign which was to have been trea- 
sured to his dying day, had shared thé fate of the common-place coins 
which were destined for Mrs. Bryant and his bootmaker. It was a 
cruel blow, but Percival saw the absurd side of his misfortune, and 
laughed aloud in spite of himself. 

“ My sentiment hasn’t prospered. It might just as well have been 
a threepenny-piece! Ah, well! it would be unreasonable to complain,” 
he reflected, “since Bertie has promised to send my souvenir back again. 
Very thoughtful of him! It will be a little remembrance of Emmeline 
Nash, when it comes, and not of Judith Lisle; that will be the only 
difference. Quite unimportant, of course. Upon my word, Lisle went 
about it in a systematic fashion. Pity he gave bis attention to music; a 
distinguished burglar was lost to society when he turned organist.” He 
took up the paper and glanced at it again. “If I show this to her, she 
will pay his debt, as she did last time—and that she never shall do!” 
He doubled it up, and thrust it in with the rest. 

A shuffling step in the passage, a knock at the door, and Emma 
made her appearance. “ Miss Lisle has come in, sir.” 

Percival looked up a little astonished, but he only thanked her in his 
quiet voice, and closed his desk. He turned the key, and waited a 
moment till Emma should have gone, before he obeyed the summons. 
When, answering Judith’s “Come in,” he entered the Lisles’ room, he 
found her standing by the window. She turned and looked at him, as 
if she were not quite certain whom to expect. 

“Tt is I,” he said. ‘Thank you for sending for me.” 

“Sending for you? I didn’t send. But I am glad you came,” she 
added. 

She had not sent for him, and Percival remembered that he had passed 
Lydia Bryant on his way. The message, which after all was a mere 
statement of a fact, was hers. He coloured angrily, and stood confused. 

“You did not send? No—I see. I beg your pardon—I mis- 
understood ——” 

“It makes no difference,” said Judith, quickly. “Don’t go. I 
wanted to tell you——” 

She paused. “I have not been unjust, Mr. Thorne. Mr. Nash has 
been at Standon Square this afternoon. After he had my telegram, he 
received a letter from Emmeline, and it was as I thought. She is with 
Bertie.” 

“ With Bertie? And he came here?” 

“Yes; to see if it was as Emmeline said, that they were married at 
St. Andrew’s, last Tuesday.” 

Percival looked blankly at her. “ Married! It isn’t possible, is it?” 
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“Quite possible,” said Judith, bitterly. “Standon Square is in 
St. Andrew’s parish, as well as Bellevue Street. It seems that Bertie 
had only to have the banns mumbled over for three Sundays, by an old 
clergyman whom nobody hears, in a church where nobody goes. It 
sounds very easy, doesn’t it ?” 

Percival stood for a moment speechless, while the cool audacity of 
Bertie’s proceeding filtered slowly into his mind. “ But if any one had 
gone to St. Andrew’s?” he said at last. 

“That would have ended it, of course. I suppose he would have 
tun away without Emmeline. If I had gone that Sunday, when I had 
arranged to go, for instance. Yes, that would have been very awkward, 
wouldn’t it, Mr. Thorne? Only you see Bertie happened to be ill that 
morning, and I couldn’t leave him. You remember, you were good 
enough to go to church with us.” 

“ T remember,” said Percival, with a scornful smile, as he recalled the 
devoted attention with which he had escorted the young organist to 
St. Sylvester’s. 

“He must have enjoyed that walk, I should think,” said Judith, still 
very quietly. Her unopened note was on the table, where she had 
placed it that morning. She took it up, and tore it into a hundred pieces. 

“ You have heard people talk of broken hearts, haven’t you ?” she said. 

“ Often,” he answered. 

“Well then, Bertie has broken Miss Crawford’s. She said this 
morning that she should never hold up her head again if this were true, 
and I believe she never will.” 

“Do you mean she will die of it?” said Thorne, aghast. 

“ Not directly, perhaps; but I am sure she will die the sooner for it. 
All her pride in her life’s work is gone. She feels that she is disgraced. 
I could not bear to see her this afternoon, utterly ashamed and humble 
before that man.” 

“ What did he say ?” 

“Some things I won't tell you.” A quick blush dyed her face. 
“ Naturally he was angry, he had good reason to be. And when he told 
her she was past her work, she moaned, poor thing, while the tears 
rained down her cheeks, and only said ‘ God forgive me—yes.’ ” 

Percival could but echo her pity. “ Bertie never thought——” he 
began. 

“Never thought! When our trouble came,” said Judith, “ we had 
plenty of friends better able to do something for us, but, somehow, they 
didn’t. And when there was the talk of Bertie’s coming here, and I 
remembered her, and asked her if she could help me to a situation any- 

where in the neighbourhood, she wrote to me to come to her at once, and 
she would do all she could to help Bertie too. I have her letter still. 
She said she longed to know me for my mother’s sake, and was sure she 
should soon love me for my own. And this afternoon she prayed God 
she might never see my face again !” 
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“ She thinks you are to blame, then ?” said Thorne. 
“Yes; and am I not?” was the quick reply. “Ought I not to have 
known Bertie better? And I did know him. That is the worst of it, 
I did not expect this, and yet I ought to have been on my guard. He 
has been my one study from first to last. From the time that he was a 
little boy—the bonniest little boy that ever was !—my life has been all 
Bertie. I remember him, with long curls hanging down his back, and 
his grey eyes opened wide, when he stood on tiptoe at the piano, and 
touched the little tunes that he had heard, and looked over his shoulder 
at me, and laughed for pleasure in his music. I can see his little baby 
fingers—the little soft fingers I used to kiss—on the keys now. Oh, 
Bertie! why didn’t you die then?” 

She stopped, as if checked by a sudden thought, and looked so quickly 
up at Percival, that she caught an answer in his eyes that he would 
never have uttered. 

“ Ah, yes, he would have been the same,” she said. “He was the 
same then ; I know it. They used to praise me, when I was a child, for 
giving everything up to Bertie, as if he were not my happiness. And it 
has been so always. And now I have sacrificed Miss Crawford to 
Bertie—my dear old friend—my mother’s friend—who is worth ten 
times as much as Bertie ever was, or ever will be! Is not this a fine 
ending of all ?” 

Percival broke the silence after a moment’s pause. “ Js it an ending 
of all?” he said. ‘ Bertie has been very wrong, but it has been partly 
thoughtlessness. He is very young, and if he should do well hereafter, 
may there not even yet be a future to which you may look forward? As 
for the world, it is not disposed to look on a runaway match of this sort 
as a crime.” 

She turned her eyes full upon him, and he stopped. 

“ Oh, the world!” she said. “The world will consider it a sort of 
young Lochinvar affair, no doubt. But how much of the young 
Lochinvar do you think ‘there is about Bertie, Mr. Thorne? You have 
heard him speak of Emmeline Nash sometimes—not as often nor as 
freely as he has spoken to me—still, you have heard him. And judging 
from that, do you believe he is in love with her ?” 

“ Well—no,” said Thorne, reluctantly. ‘ Hardly that.” 

“A thousand times No! If by any possibility he had loved her, 
foolishly, madly, with a passion that blinded him to the cruel wrong he 
was doing, it would all have been different. I should have blamed him, 
but in spite of Miss Crawford I should have forgiven him; I should 
have had hope, he would have been my Bertie still; I should not 
have despised him. But this is cold, and base, and horrible—he has 
simply sold himself for Emmeline’s money. Sold himself—his smiles, 
and his pretty speeches, and his handsome face. And now it is all 


As Judith spoke, Percival understood for the first time what a 
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woman’s voice could be. The girl’s soul was filled and shaken with 
passion. She did not cry aloud, nor rant, but every accent thrilled 
through him from head to foot. And it seemed to him that she needed 
no words ; that, had she been speaking in an unknown tongue, the very 
intonation, the mere sound, the vibration of her voice, would have told 
him of her wounded heart, her despair, her unavailing sorrow, her bitter 
shame—so eloquent it was. He did not think all this, but, in a passing 
moment, felt it. 

“T fear it is all too true,” he said. “I don’t know what to say, nor 
how to help you. Your brother ”. 

“Don’t call him that—he is no brother of mine. Ah, yes! God 
help me, he 7s my brother; and I think we Lisles bring sorrow to all 
who are good to us. We have to you, have we not? Don’t stay here, 
Mr. Thorne; don’t try to help me. Remember, that I am of the 
same blood as my father, who robbed you—as Bertie, who has been so 
base.” 

“ And if Judas himself were your brother—what then?” Percival 
demanded. His voice, in its masculine vigour and fulness, broke forth 
suddenly, like a strong creature held till then in a leash. “ And as for 
the money—what of that? I am glad it is gone, or I should not have 
been here to-day !” 

No; he would not have needed to turn clerk, and earn his living. 
He would not have gone to Brackenhill to confess his poverty. He 
might never have discovered anything. Most likely he would long since 
have been Sissy’s husband. Sissy seemed far away now. He had loved 
her—yes. Oh, poor little Sissy,.who had clung to him! But what 
were these new feelings that thronged his heart as he looked at Judith 
Lisle? He stopped abruptly. What had he said ? 

Judith, too, looked at him, and grew suddenly calm and still. “You 
are very good,” she said. “I should have been very lonely to-day, if I 
had not had a friend. It has been a comfort to speak out what I felt, 
though I am afraid I’ve talked foolishly. . 

“ One can’t weigh all one’s words,” said Percival. 

“No,” she answered ; “and I know you will not remember my 
folly. 

“ At any rate, I will not forget that you have trusted me. You are 
tired,” he said, gently; “you ought to rest. There is nothing to be 
done to-night.” 

“ Nothing,” she answered, hopelessly. 

“ And to-morrow, if there is anything that I can do, you will send 
for me—will you not ?” 

She smiled. 

“ Promise me that,” he urged, in a tone of authority. “You will?” | 

“Yes—I promise.” : 

Sometimes, when clouds roll up, black with thunder and rain, to 
overshadow the heavens, and to deluge the earth, between their masses 
VOL, XXXVIII.—wNO, 226. *24—6 
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you may catch a momentary gleam of blue, faint and infinitely far away, 
deep, untroubled, most beautiful. Judith had caught such a glimpse 
that evening, as she bade Percival good-night. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
CoNSEQUENCES. 


Tue story of the elopement was in all the local papers, which seemed for 
once to be printed on Judith Lisle’s heart. It was the latest and most 
exciting topic of conversation in the neighbourhood of Standon Square 
and St. Sylvester's, and was made doubly interesting by the utter 
collapse of Mr. Clifton’s Easter services, which were to have been some- 
thing very remarkable indeed. Everyone recollected the young organist, 
who was so handsome, and who played so divinely. People forgot that 
his father had failed very disgracefully, and only remembered that 
Bertie had once been in a much better position. There was a sort of 
general impression that he was an aristocratic young hero, who lived in 
lofty poverty, and was a genius into the bargain. No one was very 
precise about it, but Beethoven and Mendelssohn, and all those people, 
were likely to find themselves eclipsed some fine morning. Emmeline 
Nash, of course, became a heroine to match, vaguely sketched as slim, 
tall, and fair. She had stayed on at Miss Crawford’s at an age when a 
girl’s education is generally supposed to be finished, and she had not 
always gone home for the holidays. These facts were of course the 
germs of a romance. There was a quarrel with her father, who wished 
her tomarry Some One. Noone knew who the some one might be ; but 
as he was only a shadowy figure in the background, his name was of no 
importance. Emmeline and her music-master had fallen in love at first 
sight; and when the moment came for the girl to return home, to be 
persecuted by her father’s threats, and by the attentions of the shadowy 
lover, her heart had failed her, and she had consented to fly with the 
young musician. As Judith had ‘said, it was a young Lochinvar 
romance—a boy and girl attachment. No one seemed to think much 
the worse of Bertie. Hardly anyone called him a fortune-hunter, for 
Emmeline’s money seemed trivial compared with the wealth that he was 
supposed to have once possessed. And no one thought anything at all 
of Judith herself or of Miss Crawford. 

It would soon be over and forgotten, but Judith suffered acutely 
while it lasted. Perhaps it was well that she was forced to think about 
her own prospects, which were none of the brightest. 

“Shall you go to Rookleigh?” Percival asked her a eouple of days 
later. 

She shook her head. ‘ “No; I’m too proud, I suppose, or too 
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miserable. ‘I can’t have my failure here talked over. Aunt Lisle’s 
conversation is full of sharp little pin-pricks, which are all very well 
when they don’t go straight into one’s heart.” 

He saw her lip quiver, as she turned her face away. “Where will 
you go, then ?” he asked, with gentle persistence. It was partly on his 
own account, for he feared that a blow was in store for him, and he 
wanted to know the worst. 

“T shall not go anywhere. I shall not leave Brenthill.” 

The blood seemed to rush strongly to his heart; his veins were full 
of warm life. She would not leave Brenthill. 

“T will stay, at any rate, while Miss Crawford remains here. She 
will not speak to me; she has forbidden me to attempt to see her; but 
I cannot go away and leave her here alone. I may not be of any use— 
I do not suppose I shall be—but while she is here I will not go.” 

“ But if she left?” : 

“ Still I would not leave Brenthill if I could get any work to do. I 
feel as if I must stay here, if only to show that I have not gone away 
with Bertie, to live on Emmeline’s money. Poor Emmeline! And when 
he used to talk of my not working any more, and he would provide for 
me, I thought he meant that he would make a fortune with his-opera. 
What a fool I was!” 

“Tt was a folly to be proud of.” 

He was rewarded with a faint smile, but the delicate curve of the 
gitl’s lips relaxed into sadness all too soon. 

The table at her side was strewn with sheets of roughly blotted 
music, mixed with others, daintily neat, which Judith herself had copied. 
“His opera,” she repeated, laying the leaves in order. “ Emmeline will 
be promoted to the office of critic and admirer now, I suppose. But I 

think the admiration will be too indiscriminate even for Bertie. Poor 
‘Emmeline !” 

“ What are you going to do with all these?” said Thorne, laying his 
hand on the papers. 

“T am putting them together to send to him. I had a letter this 
morning, so I know his address now. He seems very hopeful, as usual, 
and thinks her father will forgive them before long.” 

* And do you think there is a chance of it?” 

“No, I don’t. Bertie did not hear what Mr. Nash said that after- 
noon to Miss Crawford and to me,” she replied; and once again the 
colour rushed to her face at the remembrance. 

“Miss Lisle!” said Percival suddenly, “I am ready to mdke every 
allowance for Mr. Nash; but if——” 

“Qh, it was nothing! He was angry, as he had reason-to be, that 
was all, And you see I am not used to angry men.” 

“‘T should hope not. I wish I had been there!” 

“ And I don’t,” said Judith softly. “I think you might not have 
been very patient, and I felt that one ought to be patient for Miss 
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Crawford’s sake. Besides, if you had been there I could not have—— 
Bertie writes in capital spirits,” she continued, with a sudden change of 
tone. “He wants me to go and join them. He is just the same as ever, 
only rather proud of himself.” 

“Proud of himself! In heaven’s name, why?” 

“ Why, he is only two-and-twenty, and has secured a comfortable 
income for the rest of his life by his own exertions. Naturally, he is 
proud of himself.” Percival had learned now that Judith never suffered 
more keenly than when she spoke of Bertie in a jesting tone, and it 
pained him for her sake. He looked sorrowfully at her. “Mr. Thorne,” 
she went on, “he does not even suspect that what he has done is any- 
thing but praiseworthy, and rather clever. He does not so much as 
mention Miss Crawford. And I am haunted by a feeling that we have 
somehow wronged my mother—wronging her old friend.” 

Percival did not tell her that he too had had a letter from Bertie. It 
was in his pocket as he stood there, and when he went away he took it 
out and read it again. 

Bertie was as light-hearted as she had said. He enclosed an order 
for the money taken from the desk, and hoped Thorne had not wanted 
it; or, if he had been put to any inconvenience, he must forgive him this 
once, as he, Lisle, did not suppose be should ever run away in that style 

n. 

“T think the old man will come round without much fuss,” Bertie 
went on. ‘We have been very penitent—the waste of note-paper before 
we could get our feelings properly expressed was something frightful ; 
but the money was well laid out, for we have heard from him again, and 
there is a perceptible softening in the tone of his letter. Emmeline 
assures me that he is passionately fond of music, and reminds me how 
anxious he was that she should learn to play. The reasoning does not 
exactly cénvince me, but if the old fellow does but imagine that he has 
a passion for music, I will conquer him through that. And if the worst 
comes to the worst, and he is as stony-hearted as one of his own fossils; 
we have only to manage for this year, and we must come into our money 
when Emmeline is twenty-one. But I have no fear. He will relent, 
and we shall be comfortably settled under the paternal roof long before 

“ + did old Clifton say and do when he found I had bolted? 
And how did the Easter services go off? Those blessed Easter services 
that he was in such a state of mind about! Was,he very savage? Send 
me as graphic a description as you can. 

“ Excuse a smudge, but Emmeline and I are bound to do a good deal 
of hugging and kissing just now—a honeymoon after an elopement is 
something remarkably sweet, as you may suppose—and her sleeve 
brushed the wet ink. This particular embrace was on the occasion of 


her departure to put on her things. We are going out. 
“Don’t they say that married women always give up their accom- 
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plishments? Emmeline is a married woman, therefore Emmeline will 
give up her music. How soon do you suppose she will begin ?” 

Half a page more of Bertie’s random scribble brought him to a con- 
clusion, but it was nota final one, for he had added a couple of lines. 
“PS. Persuade J. to shake herself free of Brenthill as soon as possible ; 
there can be no need for her to work now, thank God! You know it 
has always been my daydream, and hope, to provide for her. You must 
come and see us too. Come soon, before we go to my father-in-law’s. 
Goodbye—we are off. P.S. No. 2. No, we are not. EE. has forgotten 
her parasol, and is gone for it. How is Lydia? What did she say when 


_ she heard the news? I suppose by this time everybody knows it.” 


Percival’s lip curved with scorn and disgust as he refolded the letter, 
in which Emmeline, Judith, and Lydia jostled each other as they 
might have done in a bad dream. Then he looked up, being suddenly 
aware of eyes that were fixed upon him. -Miss Bryant stood in the 
doorway. 

“You've heard from him, Mr. Thorne?” 

Percival did not choose to answer as if he were in Miss Bryant’s 
secrets, and knew as a matter of course that “him” meant Lisle. 
Neither did he choose to say that he did not know who was intended by 
the energetic pronoun. He looked back at Lydia politely and in- 


quiringly, as if he awaited further information before he could be 


expected to reply. 

“Oh, you know,” said Lydia, scornfully. ‘You have heard from 
Mr. Bertie Lisle?” 

“Yes,” Percival acquiesced, gravely. 

“Well?” 

“ Well—what, Miss Bryant?” 

“What does he say?” Lydia demanded; and when Thorne arched 
his brows, “Oh, you needn’t look as if you thought it wasn’t my 
business. I’ve a right to ask after him, at any rate, for old acquaintance 
sake.” 

“T’m sorry to hear you take so much interest in him,” he rejoined. 

“Why? You may keep your sorrow for your own affairs—I’ll 
manage mine. I can take very good care of myself, I assure you, and I 
won't trouble you to be sorry for me,” said Lydia, shortly. I do not 
think she had ever spoken to a young man before, and been unconscious 
that it was a young man to whom she spoke. But she was utterly 
heedless of Percival’as she questioned him, and he perceived it, and pre- 
ferred this angry mood. “Can't you tell me anything about him?” said 
the girl. “Is he well—happy?” 

“ He writes in the best of spirits.” 

Lydia advanced a step or two. “ And is it all true what they are 
saying? He has married this young lady ?” 

“Yes, he has married her.” 
And do you suppose he cares for her?” said Lydia, slowly. 
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Thorne’s brows went up again. “ Really, Miss Bryant——” 
“ Because, if he does, he has told lies enough—that’s all.” 

(“ And he isn’t a miracle of honour if he doesn’t,” said Percival.) 

“ But that’s quite likely,” Lydia went on, unheeding. “I knew all 
the time that he didn’t mean any good. He thought I believed him, but 
I didn’t—not more than half, anyhow. But when he went away, | 
didn’t guess it was for this.” 

“ You knew he was going?” said Thorne. 

Lydia half smiled, in conscious superiority. 

“You don’t seem to have served yourself particularly well by keep- 
ing his secrets. You are deceived at last, like the rest.” 

“Well, if I haven’t served myself, I’ve served him,” said Lydia, 


“ And I don’t know but what I am glad of it. He wasn’t as stuck up ° 


and proud as some people. One likes to be looked at, and spoken to, as 
if one wasn’t dirt under people’s feet. And, after all, I don’t see that 
there’s any harm done.” There were red rims to Lydia’s eyes, telling 
of tears which must surely have been too persistent to pass for tears of 
joy at the tidings of Bertie’s elopement. “I suppose a marriage like 
that is all right?” she asked, with a quick glance. 

“ Of course—no doubt of it,” said Percival very shortly. He had 
pitied her a moment earlier. 

“ Ah! I supposed so. But things ain’t always all right when people 
run away. And the money’s all right too, is it?” 

“Some of it, at any rate,” said Thorne, taking a book from the 
table. 

“ Wouldn’t he be sure to take care of that! And there’s more to 
come if the father likes, isn’t there? He'll get that too—see if he 
doesn’t.” 

“Tt is to be hoped he will—for Mrs. Lisle’s sake. Otherwise I 
cannot say I care to discuss his prospects.” 

“ Well,” said Lydia after a pause, during which she turned a ring 
slowly on her finger. ‘“ Well—I’ll wish him all the happiness he 
deserves.” ; 

Percival’s lip curved a little. ‘“ Miss Bryant, are you absolutely 
pitiless ?” 

Lydia’s expression was rather blank. “ What do you mean? No, I 
ain't,” she said. “I’ve nothing more to do with him. He hasn’t done 
me any harm, and I won't wish him any. At least—only a little!” 
With which small ebullition of feminine tenderness and spite, she fled 
hurriedly downstairs to shed a few more tears, and left Thorne to write 
his letter to Lisle. It was brief. and none the sweeter for that recent 
interview. 

“T return the money,” Percival wrote, “ which you.say was so useful 
to you. I know that what you have sent me is not yours but your 
wife’s, and I cannot conscientiously say that I think Mrs. Herbert Lisle 
is indebted to me in any way. 
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“ T have not delivered your message to your sister. I have no wish 
to insult her in her trouble, and I know she would feel such per- 
guasion a cruel insult, as indeed I think it would be.” 

Judith, at the same time, was writing. 

“From this time our paths must lie apart. I will never touch a 
penny of your wife’s money. Do not dare to offer me a share of it again. 
It seems to me that all the shame and sorrow is mine, and you have only 
the prosperity. Not for the whole world would I change burdens with 

ou. 

“ Miss Crawford is going to give up her school at once. She will 
not see or speak to me, for she suspects me of having been your accom- 
plice. And I cannot help blaming myself that I trusted you so foolishly. 
But I could not have believed that you would have been false to her— 
our one friend—our mother’s friend. Is it possible that you do not see 
that everyone under her roof should have been sacred to you? But what 
is the use of saying anything now ? 

“T don’t know, after this, how to appeal to you, and I don’t want 
any promises; but if you feel any regret for the pain you have caused, 
and if you really wish to do anything for me, I entreat you, be good 
to Emmeline. It is the only favour I will ever ask of you. She is 
young and weak—poor girl—and she has trusted you utterly. In 
God’s name, do not repay her trust as you have repaid Miss Crawford’s 


~ and mine!” 


Bertie’s incredulous amazement was visible in every line of his 
answer to Percival. 

“ Ave you both cracked—you and Judith—or am I dreaming? I 
have read your letters a score of times, and I think I understand 
them less than I did. Here are sweet bells jangled out of tune with 
a vengeance, and Heaven only knows what all the row is about—I 
don’t. 

“ Do you suppose a man never made a runaway match before? And 
how could I do otherwise than as I did? Was I to stop and consult all 
the old women in the parish about it—ask Miss Crawford’s blessing, and 
get my sister to look out my train for me, and pack my portmanteau ? 
Can’t you see that I was obliged to deceive you a little? 

“ And what is amiss with the marriage itself? It is true that just 
now Emmeline has the money and I have none, but do you suppose I am 
going to remain in obscurity all my life? A few years hence you shall 
own that it was not at all a bad match for her. Old Nash is nobody, 
though he is clever enough in hisown way. His father was a tailor, 
and made a good lot of money so. By the way, he is certainly coming 
round (Mr. Nash, I mean, not my grandfather-in-law the tailor—he is 
dead), and if he doesn’t object, why should anybody else? 

“If I have done Miss Crawford any harm, I’m very sorry of course, 
Can’t I help her in some way ?” 

The reply to Judith’s letter came in a feeble, girlish handwriting. It 
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began : “ Herbert tells me you are angry with him because he deceived 

you about our marriage,” and it ended “Your affectionate sister, Em- 

meline Lisle.” The writer was evidently in the seventh heaven of bliss, 

Her letter was an attempt at persuading Judith, but it was sprinkled all 
over with fond allusions to Bertie—“ My dear, dear husband,” “my 
own dearest,” “ darlingest Herbert,” “ my own love,”—and in one place 
there was an unnecessary little parenthesis, “he is such a dear, you 
know.” It was silly enough to be maddening, but it was wonderfully 
happy, with the writer’s adoration of Bertie, and her serene certainty 
that Bertie adored her. Clearly no shadow of doubt had crossed Em- 
meline’s mind. There was not such another man in all the world as 
Herbert Lisle, and she was his ideal woman. Every other girl must 
envy her the prize she had won. Even his sister was jealous and angry 
when she found that she held only the second place in his affections. 
Emmeline, elated by her proud position, reasoned sweetly with the 
unreasonable Judith, who read the foolish scribble with mingled irri- 
tation, laughter, contempt, and almost tears. At the end were three 
lines in another hand. 

“Judith, you must let me send you some money. If you don’t 
understand why yet, you will soon. You really must.” 

“Does he think I can’t get a situation without his help?” Judith 
wondered. She smiled, for she had found one. Mrs. Barton had come 
to her assistance—Mrs. Barton, whose stupid little daughter Judith 
was still patiently teaching. She understood the girl’s wish to remain 
at Brenthill ; she believed in her, and sympathised with her, and exerted 
herself in her behalf. She brought her the offer of a situation in a school 
for little boys, where she would live in the house and have a small 
salary. “It won’t be like Miss Crawford’s, you know,” the good lady 
said. 

“ Tt will do—whatever it is,” Judith answered. 

“Tt is a school of quite a different class. Miss Macgregor is a 
woman who drives hard bargains. She will overwork you, I’m afraid— 
I only hope she won’t underfeed you. You will certainly be underpaid. 
She takes advantage of the cause of your leaving Standon Square, and 
of the fact that you can’t ask Miss Crawford for testimonials. She is 
delighted at the idea of getting a really good teacher for next to 
nothing.” 

“ Still it is in Brenthill,” said Judith, “and that is the great thing. 
Thank you very much, Mrs. Barton. I will take it.” 

*‘ She will reopen school in about ten days.” 

“That will suit me very well—won’t it? I must pack up here, and 
settle everything.” And Judith cast a desolate glance round the room 
where she had come with such happy hopes, to begin a new life with 
Bertie. 

Mrs. Barton’s eyes were fixed on her. “Iam half inclined now to 
wish I hadn’t said anything about Miss Macgregor at all,” she remarked. 
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“ Why? If you only knew how grateful I am !” 

“That's just it. Grateful! And that schoolmistress will work you 
to death, I know she will!” 

“She must take_a little time about it,” said the girl with a smile. 
“Perhaps before she has quite finished I may hear of something else. 
What I want is something to enable me to stay at Brenthill, and this 
will answer the purpose.” 

Mrs. Barton stood up to go. “I’ve made one stipulation,” she said. 
“Miss Macgregor will let you come to us every Wednesday afternoon 
to give Janie her lesson.” 

“Oh, how good you are!” Judith exclaimed. “ I thought all that 
must be over.” 

“T wish I could have you altogether,” Mrs. Barton said. “ It 
would be charming for Janie and for me too. But unfortunately that 
can’t be.” She had her hand on the handle-of-the half-open door. As 
she spoke there was a quick step on the stairs, and Percival Thorne went 
by. A slanting light, from the window in the passage, fell on his sombre, 
olive-tinted face, with a curiously picturesque effect. An artist might 
have painted him, emerging thus from the dusky shadows. He carried 
himself with a defiant pride—was he not Judith’s friend and champion ? 
—and bowed, with a glance that was at once eager and earnest, when 


_he caught sight of the young girl, behind her friend’s substantial figure. 


His strongly-marked courtesy was so evidently natural, that it could not 
strike anyone as an exaggeration of ordinary manners, but rather as the 
perfection of some other manners, no matter whether those of a nation, 
or a time, or only his own. Mrs. Barton was startled and interested by 
the sudden apparition. The good lady was romantic in her tastes, and 
this was like a glimpse of a living novel. ‘“ Who was that?” she asked 


hurriedly. 
“Mr. Thorne. He lodges here,” said Judith. 
“ A friend of your brother’s ?” 


“ He was very good to my brother.” 

“ Ah!” said Mrs. Barton. “My dear, he is very handsome.” 

Judith smiled. 

“He is!” exclaimed her friend. “ Don’t say he isn’t, for I shan’t 
believe you mean it. He is very handsome—like a Spaniard—like a 
cavalier—like some one in a tragedy. Now isn’t he?” 

Mrs. Barton’s romantic feelings found no outlet in her daily round 
of household duties, Mr. Barton was good, but commonplace, so was 
Janie ; and Mrs. Barton was quite conscious that there was nothing 
poetical or striking in her own appearance. But Miss Lisle, with her 
“ great, grave griefful air,” was fit to take a leading part in poem or 
drama, and here was a man, worthy to play hero, passing her on the 
staircase of a dingy lodging house. Mrs. Barton built up a romance in 
a@ moment, and was quite impatient to bid Judith farewell, that she 
might work out the details as she walked along the street. 
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The unconscious hero of her romance was divided between pleasure 
and regret, when he heard of the treaty concluded with Miss Macgregor, 
It was much that Judith could remain at Brenthill; but one day, on his 
way to dinner, he went and looked at the outside of the house which 
was to be her home, and its aspect did not please him. It stood in a 
gloomy street ; it was prim, straight, narrow, and altogether hideous. A 
tiny bit of arid garden in front gave it a prudish air of withdrawing 
from the life and traffic of the thoroughfare. The door opened as Per- 
cival looked, and a woman came out, frigid, thin-lipped, and sandy- 
haired. She paused on the step and gave an order to the servant— 
evidently she was Miss Macgregor. Percival’s heart died within him. 
“ That harpy!” he said, under his breath. The door closed behind her, 
and there was a prison-like sound of making fast within. The young 
man turned and walked away, oppressed by a sense of grey dreariness, 
“Will she be able to breathe in that jail?” he wondered to himself. 
“ Bellevue Street is a miserable hole, but at least one is free there.” He 
prolonged his walk a little, and went through Standon Square. It was 
bright and pleasant in the spring sunshine, and the trees in the garden 
had little leaves on every twig. A man was painting the railings of 
Montague House, and another was putting a brass plate on the door. 
There was a new name on it; Miss Crawford’s reign was over for 
ever. 

Percival counted the days that still remained before Judith’s bond- 
age would begin, and Bellevue Street be desolate as of old. Yet, though 
he prized every hour, they were miserable days. Lydia Bryant haunted 
him, not with her former airs and graces, but with malicious hints in 
her speech, and little traps set for Miss Lisle and himself. She would 
gladly have found an occasion for slander, and Percival read her hate of 
Judith in the cunning eyes which watched them both. He felt that he 
had already been unwary, and his blood ran cold as he thought of pos- 
sible gossip, and the manner in which Lydia’s insinuations would be 
made. Precious as those few days were, he longed for the end. He 
thought more than once of leaving Bellevue Street, but such a flight was 
impossible. He was chained there by want of money. He could not 
pay his debt to Mrs. Bryant for weeks, and he could not leave while it 
was unpaid. Day after day he withdrew himself more, and grew almost 
cold in his reserve, hoping to escape from Lydia. One morning, as they 
passed on the stairs, he looked back and caught a glance from Judith, 
never intended to meet his eye—a sad and wondering glance, which made 
his heart ache, even while filling it with the certainty that he was needed. 
He answered only with another glance. It seemed to him to convey 
nothing of what he felt, but nevertheless it woke a light in the girl’s 
eyes. Moved by a quick impulse, Percival looked up, and following his 
example, Judith lifted her head, and saw Miss Bryant leaning over the 
banisters and watching them with a curiosity which changed to an 
unpleasant smile, when she found ‘herself observed, It was a revelation 
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to Judith. She fled into her room, flushing hotly with indignation 
against Lydia for her spitefully suggestive watchfulness ; with shame for 
herself, that Percival’s sense of her danger should have heen keener than 
her own, and with generous pride and confidence in him. Thus to have 
been guarded might have been an intolerable humiliation, but Judith 
found some sweetness even in the sting. It was something new to her to 
be cared for and shielded; and while she resolved to be more careful in 
future, her dominant feeling was of disgust at the curiosity which could 
so misunderstand the truest and purest of friendships. “ He understands 
me at any rate,” said poor Judith to herself, painfully conscious of her 
glowing cheeks. “ He understands me—he will not think ill of me— 


_ but he shall never have to fear for me again.” It might be questioned 


whether Percival did altogether understand her. If he did, he was more 
enlightened than Jv7"th herself. 

After that day she shrank from Percival, and they hardly saw each 
other till she left. She knew his hours of going and coming, and was 
careful to remain in her room, though it might be that the knowledge 
drew her to the window that looked into Bellevue Street. As for Per- 
cival, though he never sought her, it seemed to him that his sense of 
hearing was quickened. Judith’s footstep on the stairs was always dis- 
tinct to him, and the tone of her voice, if she spoke to Miss Bryant or 
Emma, was noted and remembered. It is true that this strained anxiety 
‘sometimes made him an involuntary listener to gossip, or household 
arrangements, in which Miss Lisle took no active part. One day there 
was a hurried conversation just outside his door. 

“ Did you give it to her?” said Lydia’s voice. 

Emma replied “ Yes’m.” 

“Open? Just as it came? Just as I gave it to you?” 

Emma again replied, “ Yes’m.” 

“ Did she look surprised ?” 

“ She gave a little jump, Miss,” said Emma deliberately, as if weigh- 
ing her words, “ and she looked at it back and front.” 

“Well, what then? Go on.” 

“Oh! then she laid “it down, and said it was quite right, and she'd 
see about it.” 

Lydia laughed. “I think there'll he some more——” she suid. 
Percival threw the tongs into the fender, and the dialogue came to an 
abrupt termination. ‘“ She,” who gave a little jump, was Miss Lisle, of 
course. But there would be some more what? The young man 
revolved the matter gloomily in his mind, as he paced to and fro within 
the narrow limits of his room. A natural impulse had caused him to 
interrupt Lydia’s triumphant speech, which he knew was not intended 
for his ears, but her laugh rang in the air and mocked him. What was 
the torture that she had devised, and whose effects she so curiously 
analysed? There would be more —— what? 

He thought of it that night, he thought of it the next morning, and 
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still he could not solve the mystery. But, as he came from the office in 
the middle of the day, he passed his bootmaker’s ; and the worthy man, 
who was holding the door open for a customer to go out, stopped him 
with an apology. Percival’s heart beat fast; never before had he stood 
face to face with a tradesman, and felt that he could not pay him what 
he owed. His bill had not yet been sent in, and the man had never 
shown any inclination to hurry him, but he was evidently going to ask 
for his money now. Percival controlled his face with an effort, prepared 
for the humiliating confession of his poverty, and found that Mr. Robin- 
son—with profuse excuses for the trouble he was giving—was begging to 
be told Mr. Lisle’s address. 

“Mr. Lisle’s address?” Thorne repeated the words, but as he did 
so the matter suddenly became clear to him, and he went on easily : “ Oh, 
I ought to have told you that Mr. Lisle’s account was to be sent to me. 
If you have it there, I’ll take it.” 

Mr. Robinson fetched it with more apologies. He was impressed 
by the lofty carelessness with which the young man thrust the paper 
into his pocket, and as Thorne went down the street the little bootmaker 
looked after him with considerable admiration. ‘ Anyone can see he’s 
quite the gentleman, and so was the other. This one’ll make his way 
too, see if hé doesn’t!” Mr. Robinson imparted these opinions to Mrs. 
Robinson over their dinner, and was informed in return that he wasn’t 
a prophet, so he needn’t think it! and the young men who gave them- 
selves airs, and wore smart clothes, weren’t the ones to get on in the 
world,—and Mrs. Robinson had no patience with such nonsense. 

Meanwhile Percival had gone home with his riddle answered. More 
—— what? More unsuspected debts, more bills of Bertie’s, to be sent 
in to the poor girl who had been so happy in the thought that, although 
their income was small, at least they owed nothing. Percival’s heart 
ached as he pictured Judith’s start of surprise when Emma carried in the 
open paper, her brave smile, her hurried assurance that it was all right, 
and Lydia laughing outside at the thought of more tocome. “She'll 
pay them all,” said Percival to himself. “She won’t take a farthing of 
that girl’s money. She'll die sooner than not pay them ; but I incline 
to think she won’t pay this one.” His mind was made up long before 
he reached Bellevue Street. If by any sacrifice of pride or comfort he 
could keep the privilege of helping Judith altogether to himself, he would 
do so. If that were impossible, he would get the money from Godfrey 
Hammond. Put he felt doubtful whether he should like Godfrey Ham- 
mond quite as well when he should have asked and received this service 
at his hands. “I ought to like him all the betterif he helped her when I 
couldn’t manage it. It would be abominably unjust if I didn’t. In fact 
I must like him all the better for it, it stands to reason I must. I'll be 
shot if I should, though! and I don’t much think I could ever forgive 
him.” 

Percival found that the debt was a small one, and calculated that by 
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week, Consequently, he dined out two or three days. At least he did 
not dine at home; but his dissipation did not seem to agree with him, 
for he looked white and tired. Luckily he had not to pay for his lodg- 
ings till Mrs. Bryant came back, and he sincerely hoped that the good 
lady would be happy with her sister Mrs. Smith, till his finances were in 
better order. When he got his money he lost no time in settling Mr. 
Robinson’s little account, and was fortunate enough to intercept another, 
about which Mr. Brett, the tailor, was growing seriously uneasy. He 
would not for the world have parted with the precious document, but he 


_ began to wonder how he should extricate himself from his growing em- 


barrassments. Lydia—half suspicious, half laughing—made a remark 
about his continual absence from home. “ You're getting to be very 
gay, ain’t you, Mr. Thorne?” she said; and she pulled her curl with her 
old liveliness, and watched him while she spoke. 

“ Well—rather so—it does seem like it,” he allowed. 

“T think you'll be getting too fine for Bellevue Street,” said the girl ; 
“T’m afraid we ain’t scarcely smart enough for you already.” 

Had she any idea how much he was in their power? Was this a 
taunt, or a chance shot ? 

“Oh no! I think not,” he said. “ You see, Miss Bryant, I’m used 
to Bellevue Street now. By the way, I shall dine out again to- 


“morrow.” 


“ What? again to-morrow?” Lydia compressed her lips, and looked 
athim. “Oh, very well—it isa fine thing to have friends make so much 
of one,” she said, as she turned to leave the room. 

Percival came home late the next evening. As he passed Judith’s 
sitting-room the door stood wide and revealed its desolate emptiness. 
Was she gone, absolutely gone ? And he had been out and had never had 
a word of farewell from her. Perhaps she had looked for him in the 
middle of the day, and wondered why he did not come. Downstairs he 
heard Lydia ealling to the girl: “Emma, didn’t I tell you to put the 
‘ Lodgings’ card up in the window, as soon as Miss Lisle was out of the 
house? It might just as well have been up before. What d’ye mean by 
leaving it lying here on the table? You're enough to provoke a saint— 
that you are! How d’ye know a score of people mayn’t have been look- 
ing for lodgings to-day, and I daresay there won’t be one to-morrow ! 
If ever there was a lazy, good-for-nothing ” The violent slamming 
of the kitchen-door cut off the remainder of the discourse, but a shrill 
screaming voice might still be heard. Percival was certain that the 
tide of eloquence flowed on undiminished, though of articulate words 
he could distinguish none. It is to be feared that Emma was less for- 
tunate. 

Tt was true, then—Judith was gone! and that without a farewell 
look, or touch of the hand, tomark the day. They had lived for months 
under the same roof, and, though days might pass without granting them 
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a glimpse of each other, the possibility of a meeting was continually with — 
them. It was only that night that*Percival, sitting by his cheerless fire- 
side, understood what that possibility had been to him. He consoled ™ 
himself as well as he could, for his ignorance of the,hour of J udith’s | 
departure, by reflecting that Lydia would have followed her about with” 
malicious watchfulness, and would either have played the spy at their’ 
interview, or invented * parting instead of that which she had not seen. 
“ She can’t gossip now,” thought Percival. a 

Meanwhile Lydia perceived, beyond a doubt, that they must nevi 
arranged some way of meeting, since they had not taken the trouble to™ 
say “ Good-bye.” 4 








